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PREFACE. 



It was remarked by Charles Dickens of 
* Eobinson Crusoe/ that it never drew down 
a tear, nor evoked a smile, from any reader ; in 
spite of which it remains the most popular book 
in the language. The reason of this is, that 
it treats of the shifts and expediencies to which 
civilised man is reduced when cut off from 
the rest of his species, a subject that comes 
home to all of us, because, under not impos- 
sible circumstances, we may all find ourselves 
in the same position. ^ What should I do,' 
is a question that almost every boy has asked 
himself, ^ if I were cast upon an uninhabited 
and desert island ? ' The islands on which the 
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castaway finds himself are not indeed always 
desert ; but on the other hand, if fertile, it is 
only too often that he has cause to regret it, 
since those its fruitfulness supports are more 
to be feared than solitude and privation. 

Of all the races of men most hostUe to 
those who should be their brethren, the Malay 
is perhaps the chief ; and by those who suffer 
shipwreck he is at present as much an object 
of fear as, in old times, was the Moor of 
Barbary. * To those who are acquainted with 
this cruel and treacherous nation, to perish 
in the gaping wave, or to endure the utter- 
most torments of hunger and thirst, seem 
preferable to falling into his hands. Yet our 
countrymen have often done so, and some at 
least have survived to tell the tale. Indeed, 
as regards the world of ocean, what have 
English and Americans not survived ? 

In reading the records of marine disaster, 
crowded with events more stirring and 
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startling than any other page of history, the 
question that appeals to us incessantly is : 
*How could human beings endure this or 
that ? such perils ? such privations ? such 
tortures ? such starvation ? and especially, 
(as often happens) without a companion to 
sympathise with them, or any eye, save that 
of Omnipotence, to mark their sufferings and 
endurance. 

The narratives of shipwrecks have to lands- 
men a dreadful uniformity ; we are dazed, like 
the poor shipwrecked souls themselves, by the 
roar of the wind, and the rush of the wave ; 
beyond the fact that a leak is sprung, which 
makes it a mere question of how long it will 
be before the good ship goes down, ^ with all 
her crew complete,' unless they escape from 
her in her mere cockle-shells of boats ; or that 
she has struck on breakers, and will presently 
be beaten to pieces, nothing is clear to us. 
We hear the orders of the captain, generally 
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delivered with the same calmness, albeit with 
trumpet voice, as though he were in harbour ; 
the shrill whistle of the boatswain ; the throb 
of the labouring pumps in the vain endeavour 
to decrease the water rising through the hull ; 
the crash of the masts as they are cut away 
to lighten the ship ; but nothing is presented 
to us save a vague picture of sudden and im- 
mense disaster. It needs a technical eye to 
discern the nature either of the danger or the 
attempts at remedy. The general confusion 
and panic of those on board seem to extend 
to the reader himself, who only feels that 
all is lost unless discipline is maintained, and 
(above all) the sentinel over the spirit store 
is faithful to his charge, which he guards with 
loaded pistols. 

But when the passengers and crew take 
to the frail boats, or the open raft, the salient 
points of the catastrophe begin to present 
themselves ; the individual is separated from 
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the crowd and attracts our pity or admiration ; 
the multitudinous mass of misery resolves 
itself into its separate items, men, women, 
children, each of whose misfortunes we fol- 
low with bated breath and tearful eye, as 
though they were our own. Nay, even in the 
open boat, with its rag of sail and miserable 
accommodation, its floods of water (alas ! not 
drinkable) that have to be bailed out by hand 
or with a pannikin, and its wretched fare, 
growing scantier every day, and measured 
with miser's hand to starving mouths ; even 
tlm\ I say, the drama lacks completeness 
because the element on which it takes place 
is unfamiliar to us. 

It is, for the most part, in fact only when 
the sufferers get to land — whether on the 
solitary rock, or on some sandy spit, haunted 
by wild beasts ; or on the territory of hostile 
savages — ^that we thoroughly sympathise with 
their sorrows, and understand their position. 
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The stories of these castaways are, from 
their very simplicity, full of pathos, but they 
are commonly narrated in the crude form of 
a diary, or set down afterwards from recollec- 
tion, at the request of some consul or other 
authority for official purposes. It has struck 
me, therefore, that some of them may be retold 
with advantage. 

Dickens, who in his youth was a greedy 
reader of this sort of literature, has told 
us how these adventures haunted him ; indeed 
they obviously suggested to him the ^ Island 
of Silverstore' and the ' Wreck of the Golden 
Mary.' Admirable as are both those stories, 
they do not surpass in beauty and tenderness 
some of these actual records of human endur- 
ance. It may well be thought, for example, 
a mere effort of imagination — and a bold one 
— to depict a handful of people, worn and 
weary, and tramping over pathless solitudes, 
face to face with death, who have still the 
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courage and gentleness to cling to a helpless 
child, to carry him on their shoulders, to 
share for weeks with him their fragment of a 
meal, and to the verj'- last to find a hope to 
cheer him long denied to themselves. Yet 
this incident actually happened, as will be 
presently narrated. 
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IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. 



THE WRECK OF THE 'GROSVENOR: 

On the 4th of August, ^ being Sunday, 1782,' 
N the ' Grosvenor,' East Indiaman, homeward- 

bound, was scudding, under little canvas, 
before a north-west gale. She had left Mada- 
gascar to the north-east some days ago, and 
was supposed by her captain (Captain Coxen) 
to be at least a hundred leagues from the 
nearest land. Before daylight John Ilynes, 
a- seaman, with one Lewis and others, were 
aloft striking the foretop-gallant-mast, when 
Hynes asked Lewis if he did not think 
certain breakers ahead indicated land. The 
latter answering in the affirmative, they 
hastened to inform the third mate, Mr. Beal, 
who had the watch. Mr. Beal ' only laughed 
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at them,' but in a few minutes the ' Gros- 
venor's ' keel struck, and ' as she beat very- 
hard, every soul on board instantly ran on 
deck.' 

These souls, predoomed to destruction, 
were very many — nearly two hundred, in- 
cluding, alas ! both women and children and 
sick. If the position of those who are well 

and strong in such circumstances is pitiable, 

« 

what must be that of the weak ? The captain 
endeavoured in vain to mitigate the universal 
panic ; for though no water could be detected 
in the vessel by the pumps, it was well under- 
stood there was a hole in her ; and since the 
wind was off the land, which could now be 
discerned a hundred yards away, it was feared 
she would be driven to sea, and founder. 
The gunner was ordered to fire signals of 
distress ; but on going to the powder-room 
he found it full of water. The mainmast was 
cut away, then the foremast, but without 
easing the doomed ship, against which the 
waves beat with impatient fury, as though 
greedy for their, prey. 
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To those who have only seen the summer 
sea at play upon our shores it is difficult to 
picture the force with which in storm every 
wave strikes a vessel in this position. She 
shudders at every blow, and groans and 
shrieks like any living creature. To the 
ignorant and timid, who feel the hull quiver- 
ing under them, it seems as if she were going 
to pieces at every stroke. ^ At all hazards,' 
they say to themselves, ' let us get out of this 
to' land ; ' but when they look upon the boil- 
ing waves, that seethe, as in some bottomless 
caldron, between themselves and the wished- 
for shore, even the frail planks on which they 
stand seem, by comparison, security. Even 
when a boat has perhaps with infinite diffi- 
culty been lowered, and they see it thrown 
hither and thither like a ball beneath them, 
and only kept from instant destruction against 
the ship's side by boat-hooks, they shrink 
from such a means of escape, and leave it to 
bolder spirits. In the case of the ^ Grosvenor,' 
the yawl and jolly-boat, which had been 
hoisted out, were dashed to pieces as soon as 

B 2 
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they touched the water. An Italian and two 
seamen, however, swam to land with the deep 
sea line, by help of which a stronger rope was 
conveyed ashore, and then a hawser. 

By this time a great crowd of natives had 
collected on the beach, who helped to fasten 
the hawser to the rocks, and the other end of 
the rope being made fast to the capstan on 
deck, it was hauled tight. Communication 
was thus established between the ship and the 
land ; a perilous mode of safety, however, 
that could only be used by the most agile 
seamen, of whom no less than fifteen out of 
twenty attempting to pursue it dropped into 
the sea, and were drowned before the eyes of 
their companions. 

The people on the wreck now busied 
themselves in constructing a raft, the only 
means of escape that was apparently left them, 
and it was launched overboard, and guided to 
the ship's stern, so that the women and chil- 
dren might be dropped into it from the 
quarter gallery. But hardly had it reached 
the waves when it was torn asunder — ^the 
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great ropes ttat bound it together parting 
like pack-thread ' — and the men in charge of 
it perished. Picture to yourself, reader, hoiv 



each of these successive events must have 
affected the survivors, who beheld them all, 
and felt them to be so many preludes to 
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their own destruction. In despair they all 
huddled together on the poop awaiting death, 
while with a crash that made itself heard 
above the tempest, the great ship clove 
asunder. 

And here, as we shall find often happens 
in these narratives of disaster, what would 
seem to have been their certain doom proved 
for a time their preservation ; for the wind 
suddenly veered round, and blowii)g directly 
to the land, carried the starboard quarter on 
which they stood into shallow water, and the 
whole company reached the shore. 

By this time the night was falling ; but 
the natives, who had retired with the setting 
sun, had left the embers of a fire, by which 
means three others were lighted, and some 
Jiogs and poultry being driven ashore, the 
poor creatures made a good repast — ^which 
was their last one. They soon learned from 
their companions on the land that it was from 
no motives of humanity that the inhabitants 
had offered them assistance — nor, indeed, be- 
yond fastening the hawser, had they given 
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any help, but occupied themselves in seizing 
Avhatever came to land, especially anything in 
the shape of iron. 

Among most savage nations iron holds 
the place which gold fills among those more 
civilised, and a few horseshoes or rusty nails 
are valued more highly by them than pearls 
or diamonds. To any one who has seen the 
weapons or instruments in use among the 
South Sea Islanders, and the curious devices 
by which horn and bone and wood are made 
to supply the place of the coveted metal, this 
will not appear strange ; and as the desire for 
gold too often hardens the heart among our 
own people, so that for iron makes that of the 
savage as the nether millstone, or as iron 
itself. 

With the next morning a host of natives 
thronged the beach, to the great terror of the 
castaways, who had no weapons of any kind. 
The former took not the slightest notice of 
the new arrivals, but, knowing that they 
could turn their attention to them at any 
time, busied themselves exclusively with 
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plunder. Next to positive ill-treatment, the 
poor ^ Grosvenor ' people felt that nothing could 
augur worse for them than this total indiffer- 
ence to their wretched condition. 

A cask of beef, a barrel of flour, and a 
puncheon of rum they managed to secure for 
themselves, and with a couple of sails they 
contrived two tents for the ladies and children. 
This was all the provision they had, though 
they were a hundred and thirty-five in num- 
ber, and even the puncheon of rum the captain 
gave orders to be staved, ^lest the natives 
should become dangerous by getting intoxi- 
cated.' 

Then he called the people together, and in 
a pathetic speech informed them that to the 
best of his belief they were on the coast of 
Caffraria, and that it might be possible in 
sixteen or seventeen days to reach on foot 
some of the Dutch settlements. As the ship 
was wrecked, he informed them that his 
authority was at an end, but if it was their 
wish he would resume it, as without disci- 
pline the difficulties of travel would be 
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greatly increased. Then they all answered 
that ' he should still be their captain, by all 
means.' 

One man named O'Brien had a swelled 
knee, and elected to remain with the natives, 
whom he thought he might conciliate by 
making them little trinkets out of the lead 
and pewter cast ashore, and having recovered 
from his ailment, and learned their language, 
might better be able to get away. Him, 
therefore, they left (little knowing the tender 
mercies of those to whom he so pitifully in- 
trusted himself) ; ^ but Mr. Logic, the chief 
mate, being ill, was carried by two men in a 
hammock slung upon a pole.' 

The whole company then began to move 
westward, followed by many of the natives, 
*who took whatever they chose from them, 
and occasionally threw stones.' Presently 
they met thirty Caffres, whose hair, instead 
of being crisp and curly like the rest, was 
made up in the shape of a sugar-loaf, and 
whose faces were painted red. Among them 
was a Dutchman called Trout, who spoke 
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English. They oifered him an immense sum 
if he would conduct them to the Cape ; but 
he replied that it was impossible. He had 
murdered several of his own countrymen, 
and therefore could not venture among them 
again ; besides, having a wife and children 
among the Caffres, to whom he had fled for 
refuge, he was averse to leave them, even if 
the tribe would have let him go, which he 
was well assured they would not. As to the 
journey, he informed them (as it turned out 
only too truly) that it would be attended with 
unspeakable difficulties, arising from the cruel 
nations through which they would have to 
pass, desert lands, and wild beasts. 

Greatly depressed, the party moved on, 
every day harassed by the natives, who when 
the sun went down invariably retired. The 
poor unarmed Englishmen could do little 
against men armed with lances and protected 
by targets made of elephant's hide, and in the 
end they had always to sue for peace, cutting 
the buttons from their coats, and offering 
such trinkets as they possessed, to buy off 
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their assailants. One day they plundered the 
gentlemen of their watches, and the ladies of 
some diamonds they had concealed in their 
hair ; on another they took from them what 
was far more valuable, their one tinder-box, 
fliut, and steel; 

After this loss every one travelled with a 
fire-brand in his hand to guard against the 
wild beasts at night. Fresh water they 
generally found by digging in the sand, but 
their provisions were now nearly all expended, 
and dissension for the first time appeared 
among the unhappy band. ^ The fatigue of 
travelling with the women and children being 
very great, the sailors began to murmur.' 

We should pause before condemning these 
men, though they may deserve condemnation, 
to consider what some of us at least might 
have done in their case. It was morally cer- 
tain that to advance as they were at present 
doing, by slow degrees, was to perish. Some 
hoped, no doubt, that by making quicker 
progress they might get help, and return for 
the rest, as indeed some did. Moreover, the 
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same chivalry is hardly to be expected (though 
in these narratives it will be seen that it was 
often found) among uneducated persons as in 
those of gentler mould ; it may even be added 
— to be quite fair — that when it is exhibited 
they do not get the same credit for it. For 
an officer to run away in battle is actually 
more difficult, because it is more disgraceful 
than for a common soldier. In this case 
almost all the officers, including the captain, 
remained with the ladies and children, and 
' many of the sailors, induced by the great 
promises made by Colonel James and others, 
were prevailed to stay with them, to carry 
what little provision was left, and the blankets 
with which they covered themselves in the 
night.' A Captain Talbot, three of the ship's 
mates, one or two gentlemen and their ser- 
vants, with the remainder of the seamen, 
among whom was John Hynes, ' being in all 
forty- three,' made up the forward party. 

A young boy. Master Law, a passenger, 
between seven and eight years old, crying 
after one of these, a passenger, and having no 
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surviving relatives of his own, was taken with 
them, it being agreed that they should cany 
him by turns whenever he should be unable 
to walk. It is not to be supposed that this 
separation of the two parties took place in 
anger or bad feeling on either side. Indeed, 
the next day, when those who had left the 
captain's company, having had to wait all 
night beside a river for the ebb tide, were 
overtaken by the rest, the meeting between 
them was most affecting, and once more they 
all travelled on as before. Nay, all the shell- 
fish, oysters, mussels, and limpets they could 
find on the sea- shore, although their other 
provisions were now quite expended, were 
that day, we are told, reserved solely for the 
women and children. Arriviog at a Cafire 
village, where the Dutchman Trout lived, they 
were wickedly ill-treated by the inhabitants ; 
and by his advice, since in smaller numbers 
they would be less likely to arouse the jealousy 
of the natives, they once more separated, 
* never to meet again.' From this moment, 
unless from hearsay, we have only the record 
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of what may be called the sailors' party, nar- 
rated by John Hynes. 

They kept along the coast-line as well as 
they could ; but the frequent riverS; too deep 
and swift to be crossed by those who could 
not swim well, often compelled them to jour- 
ney inland. Here we see how, not only in 
time of shipwreck, but afterward, the art of 
swimming, so easily acquired in youth, is so 
valuable. If it had not been for these diver- 
sions from their course more lives would cer- 
tainly have been saved, as they had to take to 
the woods, where sorrel ' and such wild berries 
as they observed the birds to peck at,' and 
which they therefore knew were not poisonous, 
were their only food, and where wild beasts 
devoured them at night. When the rivers 
grew somewhat narrower, they lashed together 
all the dry wood they could collect with 
woodbines and their handkerchiefs, and on 
the raft thus formed they set the little boy 
and those who could not swim, while the 
others pushed it over. In this way they 
sometimes crossed rivers two miles broad. 
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The country now grew mountainous, and 
much more difficult to traverse. They saw 
no paths but such as were made by lions and 
tigers, against which they had to make up 
huge fires at night ; yet even these were 
preferable to such fellow- creatures as were to 
be found in that inhospitable land. Every 
morning, while their strength lasted, one of 
their number climbed a tree to examine the 
direction of the coast-line, to which they kept 
as close as was possible. They presently be- 
came too weak to gather fuel for more than 
one fire, into which they put the few oysters 
and mussels they could collect, as they had 
no other means (having been long ago plun- 
dered of their knives) to open them. Their 
watches, as I have said, were gone, and the 
sun was their only timepiece. At first with 
a nail fashioned into a knife they cut notches 
in a stick for week-days, and one across for 
Sundays ; but they lost the stick in crossing 
a river, after which ' days, weeks, and months ' 
went by without record. One day they found 
a dead whale upon the shore, a sight which 
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filled them with ecstasy. As they had no 
means of cutting it up, they made a fire upon 
it, after which they cut out the parts thus 
grilled with oyster-shells. 

The sight of a fine level country now 
led them to hope that they had got beyond 
Caffraria and reached the Dutch settlements. 
This caused them to strike inland, but they 
had soon to return to the coast again for food. 

The strength of the whole party now be- 
gan to fail. Captain Talbot sat down several 
times to rest himself, and the rest did the 
same ; * but the captain repeating this too 
often through weariness,' they presently went 
on and left him. His faithful servant, how- 
ever, observing his master in that condition, 
w ent back, and was observed to sit down by 
him. ^ Neither of the two was ever more 
seen or heard of.' 

The wanderers still occasionally came 
across the natives. Once, on arriving at a 
village, they obtained a young bullock in ex- 
change for buttons, a few of which the savages 
had left on their coats ; and that the distribu- 
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tion of this godsend might be equal, the whole 
was cut in pieces, and, just as we have seen 
done with a cake at school, one of the 
party, standing with his back to it, named the 
person who should have the piece held up. 
But generally the natives denied them every- 
thing. Once they strove to barter some poor 
relic of their property for a calf, which the 
others appeared to agree to, ' but no sooner 
had they got the price than the calf was driven 
away.' 

On one occasion only did they exhibit the 
slightest pity. On the party coming upon 
another dead whale, a band of natives sur- 
rounded them, but on perceiving their sad 
condition, and that there was really nothing 
more to steal, they forebore to molest them, 
and one of them even lent his lance, with 
which some chunks of blubber were cut out. 

A little afterwards they found two planks 
on a sandy bank, in each of which was a nail. 
^ Elated,' as we are told, ' with this valuable 
discovery,' they set fire to the planks, and 
getting out the nails, * flattened them between 
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two stones into something like knives.' A 
few yards further on, by turning up the sand, 
they found water, of which they had been 
much in want ; and here, with much thank- 
fulness, they rested. This was the last day of 
what seemed to these poor souls good fortune. 

They did indeed fall in with a dead shark, 
but it was in such an advanced stage of decay 
that 'the liver only could be eaten.' Nay, 
driven by the extremity of hunger, the car- 
penter ate of some deadly berries, and was 
poisoned. Now this man it was who from the 
first, until the hour of his death, had taken 
care of the little boy ; who had striven to 
relieve those- fatigues which his tender Ihnbs 
could so little endure ; ' who had heard his 
complaints with pity ; who had fed him when 
he could obtain wherewithal to do it,' and 
who had lulled Jiis weary little body to rest. 

No human work more commends itself to 
our admiration than that of this poor carpenter, 
who reminds us, indeed, of the Carpenter's Son 
with His ' Suffer little children to come unto 
Me.' Even at this distant time, when that 
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poor boy has been a hundred years ^ where 
the wicked cease from troubling^ and the 
weary are at rest,' the tears rise to our eyes 
when we think of his forlorn condition, de- 
prived of his noble protector. 

^ I will take him/ said the steward, how- 
ever, who had now succeeded to the command ; 
and that good man kept his word. The 
natives never gave them so much as a drink 
of water, though ^ now and then the women 
gave a draught of milk to the little boy,' and 
the whole party began to break down from 
sheer fatigue and privation. When this took 
place, from hard necessity there was no chance 
but for the rest to leave them. 

Only they never dreamed of leaving the 
boy. * It was marvellous,' we are told, how 
he supported the journey (and, alas! how 
much more marvellous^ since he was fated not 
to survive it after all). ' Where the path was 
even and good,' says John Hynes, in his 
simple fashion, Hhe child walked, and was 
able to keep pace with the party ; when they 
came to deep sand or long grass, the people 

c2 
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carried him by turns.' His only duty was to 
keep their fire alight while they explored the 
sand for food. 

It will be remembered that, having no flint 
and steel, they always carried torches ; and 
once, in rounding a bluff to shorten the way, 
the surf put them out ; they came, however, 
upon the remains of a fire which some Caffre 
women had lighted, ' and joyfully rekindled 
them.' In crossing the rivers where there was 
a ford, they tied their rags in a bundle, 
fastened it round their heads, and in it they 
stuck their brands, and thus kept them dry. 
Sometimes great storms would come on, and 
the rain fall so heavily that the men had to 
hold their canvas frocks over their fire to pre- 
vent its being extinguished. Without fire they 
would have been lost indeed. 

Many times, from causes over which they 
had no control, the little party separated, but 
they never forgot one another. Those before 
used to write upon the sand whatever direc- 
tion could be of benefit to those behind, such 
as, ' Turn in here, and you will find wood and 
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■water.' It makes the heart bleed to think 
that so much tenderness and good-fellowship, 
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maintained xinder such trying circumstances, 
should have failed in the end, and have been 
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shown, as it were, for nothing. And yet it 
was not for nothing. It is impossible to 
believe that those brave men have not gained 
their reward, and a great reward for their 
terrible sufferings. And as to ' use/ it should 
be of great and good use to us all to have such 
an example set before us. 

Sometimes those left behind would turn 
up again, having proceeded, when a little re- 
freshed, by some shorter way ; but they had 
always the same tale of ill-usage and privation 
to tell. Hynes himself, having been wounded 
by the natives, was left for dead on one occa- 
sion ; but recollecting the way his companions 
intended to pursue, by great exertions he over- 
took them. 'I shall bear the scar of that 
lance wound to my grave,' he says. 

One day the cooper died, and was buried 
in the sand. This happened in Hynes' absence, 
and as he had an affection for the man, he 
asked to be shown the spot ; but on arriving 
at it, the body had already been dug ap and 
carried away by some wild animal, as could be 
perceived by its foot-prints. The steward and 
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Lis cliarge were now taken ill, and since tli 
rest could not find it in their hearts to leave 
tlie child, they stayed with him. ^ Having pre- 
pared early in the morning whatever could be 
obtained for breakfast, and willing to treat his 
tender frame with all the indulgence in their 
power, they meant to call him when every- 
thing was ready. He still rested near the 
fire, where all had slept during the night 
before ; but on going to wake him, they found 
his soul had taken flight to another world.' 
These are the words in which John Hynes 
describes the misfortune which he evidently 
considers the worst that had hitherto befallen 
them. As for the steward, ^ the loss,' we are 
told, ^of one who had been so long the object 
of his care nearly overcame him. It was with 
the utmost difficulty that his companions got 
him along.' 

Presently Robert Fitzgerald asks for a 
shell of water ; Hynes supplies him with one, 
which he drinks with great avidity. He then 
asks for another, which, ^ having received, he 
swallows with equal relish, and laying himself 
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down, instantly expires/ They all thought this 
a very happy death, and were envious of it. 
Then William Fruel sinks exhausted on the 
sand ; his companions from necessity go on 
to seek wood and water, but promise to return 
to him. Turning their eyes back, they see 
him crawling after them ; but on returning 
for him after a few hours, they find some wild 
beast has carried him away. 

It would be painful to describe in detail 
what they now suffered ; ' former distresses 
were not to be compared to it.' One after 
another drops from exhaustion ; the rest 
' shake hands with him, and recommending 
him to Heaven for that assistance which they 
themselves cannot afford, leave him to expire.' 
The party of forty- three are at length reduced 
to three, John Hynes, Evans, and Worming- 
ton, and the senses of even these are so im- 
paired that they can hardly hear or see. One 
morning the torments of thirst become so in- 
tolerable that Wormington begs the two others 
to cast lots with him as to who shall die for 
the rest, that by drinking his blood the other 
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two may survive. To which Hynes replies 
that if he (Hynes) drops, they may do what 
they will with him, but as long as he can walk 
he will consent to no such thing. The idea is 
then abandoned by common consent, nor is it 
renewed when Wormington falls, and * with 
one feeble effort to rise, stretches himself on 
the shore, burying his right hand in tlie 
sand.' 

The next morning the two survivors per- 
ceive some objects which to their failing 
powers look like 4arge birds.' They turn 
out to be four of their own party, who had 
been left behind, now nearly blind and almost 
reduced to idiocy. It was a most ghastly 
meeting. Since they could no longer search 
narrowly for food, they would certainly have 
now starved to death but for watching the 
motions of certain sea-birds, which, after 
scratching in the sand, they perceived let 
something drop out of their beaks. On 
searching for themselves, the poor men found 
that the birds were catching shell-fish which 
had burrowed in the sand. 
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On the one hundred and seventeenth day 
of their journey (though they knew nothing 
themselves of dates) these six unfortunates at 
last met with a European — a Dutch settler. 
* Their joy was such that, combined with their 
weak condition, it could only be expressed by 
convulsive movements/ But ' after gaining 
some composure,' they learned they were 
within the limits of the settlement, and not 
above three hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

They were received with the utmost hospi- 
tality, which it seemed was offjsred with some 
imprudence, since on being supplied with 
bread and milk, ' their voracity was such as 
to have almost proved their destruction/ 
After being carefully nursed, and in some 
degree recovered, they were forwarded in carts 
to the nearest town, which was two hundred 
miles distant. * During the whole way, where- 
ever they passed the night, the farmers assem- 
bling to hear their sad story, and supplying 
them with all of which they stood in need.' 

Nay, notwithstanding that England and 
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Holland were then at war, the Dutch Governor 
of the Cape of Good Hope despatched a very- 
strong expedition through the country in quest 
of the other castaways, should any still re- 
main. They met William Hubberley, servant 
of the second mate, staggering on alone, 
* melancholy and forlorn.' On other parts of 
the road they met seven Lascars and two of 
the black female servants. From these they 
learned that five days after the ship's company 
had separated another division of the party 
took place, but what had become of the others 
they knew- not. They had seen the Captain's 
coat, however, on one of the natives, from 
which they gathered that he was dead. No 
further information could be obtained, and so 
violent was the opposition of the CafFres that 
the expedition was compelled to return. 

Seven years afterwards Colonel Gordon, 
while travelling in Cafiraria, was informed by 
a native that there was a white woman among 
his countrymen, with a child whom she fre- 
quently embraced, and over whom she wept 
bitterly. Bad health compelled the Colonel 
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to return home, but he sent her a letter in 
French, Dutch, and English, begging that 
some sign, such as a burned stick, or other 
token, might be returned in answer to it, 
when every exertion should be made for her 
recovery ; but nothing more was ever heard 
of her. Nevertheless, for years there was a 
general belief at the Cape that some of the un- 
fortunate ladies still survived, who had it in 
their power to return, but that having been 
compelled to marry Caffre chieftains, and * ap- 
prehending that their place in society was lost, 
and that they should be degraded in the eyes 
of their equals,' they resolved to abide where 
they were. 
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THE LOSS OF THE 'ROYAL GEORGE: 

In a letter which Miss Martineau once showed 
me, from a relative of hers, long dead, ad- 
dressed to her great-niece from Southsea, near 
Portsmouth, and dated August 9, 1782, there 
occurred this singular passage : 

^ The day is calm and pleasant, and as I 
sit at the open window, the great vessel in the 
offing, betwixt me and the Fair Island ' (the 
Isle of Wight used to be so called), * seems to 
sway not a hand-breath, nor to flutter a single 
pennant.' Then, in a trembUng hand, but 
still the same, was added : ^ A dreadful thing 
has happened. When I had written that 
beginning of my letter, Dorothy, I looked 
again southward ; the sea was waveless as 
before, and the Fair Island sparkled in the 
sun, but betwixt us and it I saw no trace of 
the great three-decker. I thought my brain 
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had gone wrong, and rang the bell for Agnes ; 
but when she too could see nothing of her, 
a terrible apprehension took hold of me ; and 
when the alarm-guns from the fort began to 
thunder, I knew the vessel had gone down. I 
hear near a thousand men were aboard of her/ 

This was the famous ^ wreck of the " Royal 
George' V immortalised by the verse of Cowper. 
She was a ship of one hundred guns, carrying 
brass 24-pounders on her main deck, brass 
32-pounders on her middle deck, and iron 
3 2 -pounders on her lower deck. Her lanterns 
were so large that the men used to enter them 
to clean them. She had six months' pro- 
visions on board, and many tons of shot. 
The blue flag of the * brave Kempenfelt ' was 
flying at her mizzen, and in two days she was 
to leave Spithead to join the fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 

So sudden and unexpected a catastrophe 
was never before heard of in nautical annals ; 
but the cause of it in common enough. It 
arose from the obstinacy and fool-hardiness of 
the lieutenant of the watch. These caused 
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the death of some eight hundred human beings. 
It is not necessary to mention his name; 
indeed, the sailor from whose personal narra- 
tive I compile the story, and who had probably 
just joined the ship, did not know his name, 
though of course it could be discovered easily 
enough. * He was, if I remember right,' he 
says, ^ the third lieutenant, a good-sized man 
between thirty and forty.' Fortunately for 
himself, perhaps, he was drowned with the 
rest. 

The accident arose through the heeling 
over of the ship. It was necessary to lay her 
on her side to get at the water-cock, situated 
in that part of the hold called the well, in 
order to replace it by a new one. The opera- 
tion was begun at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The ship at that time was * full of Jews, 
women, and people selling all sorts of things,' 
as was usual on the eve of a long voyage. 
The last lighter, with rum on board, had just 
come alongside, and was lashed to the 
larboard side of the vessel, and the men were 
piped to clear her, and stow the rum in the 
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hold. Though the water was almost level 
with the port-holes through which the lar- 
board guns were run out, no danger seems at 
first to have been apprehended. The sea 
dashed in with every wave, and disturbed the 
mice in the lower deck, and the men amused 
themselves with hunting them in the water. 
^ There was a rare game going on,' are the 
words of the narrator. 

By nine o'clock the weight of the rum 
barrels and of the sea water brought the 
larboard port-holes still lower, and the car- 
penter applied to the third lieutenant to give 
orders to ' right ship, as she could not bear it.' 
But the lieutenant gave him a very short 
answer. The captain — Captain Waghorn — 
was on board, and also the admiral ; but 
admirals and captains are not consulted in 
such matters. The lives of those at sea, as of 
those on land, are mainly in the hands of 
subordinates. In a very short time the 
carpenter repeated his warning, and the 
lieutenant answered, ^ Sir, if you can manage 
the ship better than I can, you had better take 
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the command/ In a minute or two afterward, 
it is true, the fool-hardy officer ordered the 
drummer to be called to beat to right ship, but 
it "^as then too late. There was no time to 
beat his drum, or even time to get it. ^ Let 
us try,' said our sailor to the lieutenant of his 
gun, * to bouse our gun out without waiting 
for the drum, as it will help to right the ship.' 
They pushed the gun, but it ran back on 
them, and they could not start it. ' Then I 
cried, " Ned, the ship is sinking, jump out at 
the port-hole ! " He did so, but I believe he 
was drowned, for I never saw him again. I 
followed him. / saw the port-holes as fidl of 
heads as they could cram^ all trying to get out^ 

What a picture ! Imagine all those poor 
fellows struggling to escape through a space 
not large enough for one- tenth of them, up 
an incline as steep as the peaked roof of a 
house, and with a hungry sea rushing in 
behind them ! Above all, think of the poor 
women ! Our sailor, holding on to the best- 
bower anchor, which hung above the port, 
seizes hold of one, and drags her out, but at 

D 
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that moment the draught of air from between- 
decks, caused by the sinking of the ship, 
blows him off his feet. Then the huge mass 
goes dowUj and draws him down with ' it. 
He tries to swim, but cannot, though I 
plunged as hard as I could with both hands 
and feet ; but when the ship touched bottom, 
the water boiled up a good deal, and I felt 
that I could swim, and began to rise.' So, 
even if a vessel with a hundred guns goes 
down and takes you or me with her, there is 
some use, you see, in having learned to swim. 
When he comes to the surface he hears — what 
a sound at such a moment! — the cannons 
ashore firing their signals of distress, but he 
can see nothing. His face is covered with tar, 
a barrel of tar having been staved in as the 
ship went down, and its contents spread 
over the water. He strikes it away from 
his eyes as well as he can, and looks about 
him. 

The fore, main, and mizzen tops of the 
huge ship were all above water, and he climbs 
up into comparative safety. In the shrouds 
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of the mizzen-top he finds the admiral's 
haker, and sees the woman he has just pulled 
out of the port-hole rolling by. He seizes her 
once more, and hangs her head over one of 



the ratlines of the mizzen-shrouds, like clothes 
to dry, which is the best he can do for her ; 
but a surf comes and knocks her backward, 
and 'away she went, rolliiifr over and over.' 
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Strangely enough, the poor creature is saved 
after all by the boat of a frigate lying at 
Spithead, whose captain has just put off to 
the rescue. ^ I must look to those who arc in 
more danger than you, my lad,' he sings out 
to our sailor, as he goes by. 

* Ay, ay, sir,' is the reply ; * I am safely 
moored enough.' 

The captain of the ^ Royal George,' 
though, strange to say, he could not swim, 
was picked up alive. But out of nearly a 
thousand men, which was the ship's comple- 
ment, although some were on leave, and 
sixty marines had gone ashore that very 
morning, only a very few were saved : Govern- 
ment allowed five pounds to them for the loss 
of theh' things. * I saw the list, and there 
were but seventy-five.' 

For several days afterward bodies would 
suddenly come up to the surface at the spot 
where the ship had sank, ' forty and £fty at a 
time. The watermen made a good thing of 
it ; they would take from the men their 
buckles, money, and watches ; then, making 
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fast a rope to their heels, would tow them to 
land; 

The poet who sings of the calamity tells 
US ^ no tempest gave the shock/ and indeed 
there was scarcely any breeze at all. The 
ship was anchored, and had not even a stitch 
of canvas on her to keep her steady. 

Sixty years afterwards the interest of this 
terrible event had by no means died away, 
and I well remember, as a boy, going on 
board the ship that was stationed above the 
scene of the calamity, to see the divers who 
were still employed upon the wreck. The 
aspiration of the poet, 

Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by her foes, 

was never realised ; but almost everything 
was taken out of her ; and more fancy articles 
— ^paper-knives, work-boxes, &c. — affirmed to 
have been made from her timbers, were sold, 
I am afraid, than the ' Koyal George,' big as 
she was, could ever have furnished. At our 
seaside places of resort you may purchase 
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them even now at the bazaars— old fashioned 
articles, with this tomb-like inscription on 
them : * This desk ' (or letterweight, or paper- 
knife) ' was made out of the wood of the 
" Eoyal George/' sunk off Spithead in 1782, 
with eight hundred of her crew.' 
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ON THE KEYS OF HONDURAS. 

Most readers know well the adventures of the 
real personage on which the admirable story of 
* Robinson Crusoe ' was founded ; and in the 
history of disaster connected with the sea 
there are the materials of ten such tales, had 
we only another Defoe to write them. Still, 
not even the mind of that master of fiction, 
the man of all others who knew how ^ to make 
the thing that is not as the thing that is,' 
could have conceived such events as it is now 
my purpose to describe. His fine sense of 
what was life-like would have resented them 
as being too amazing and extraordinary to 
have happened to the same person, and that 
too on a single voyage. 

To be seized by pirates ; to become one of 
them by force ; to escape at the peril of one's life, 
but only to find oneself upon an uninhabited 
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island, ^ remote from the track of navigation/ 
and to remain there for sixteen months alone 
— seems too much ^ sensation ' to be crowded 
into three years of existence. Yet these things 
happened to Philip Ashton, an Englishman, 
little more than a century and a half ago. 

The schooner of which Ashton, who hailed 
from Salem, Massachusetts, was on board was 
seized in Port Kossaway by the famous — or 
infamous — Ned Low. In ^ The Lives of 
Highwaymen and Robbers,' which I am sorry 
to say was one of my favourite books when I 
was a boy, the story of Low's life is told, but 
his behaviour in pirate life is not described. 
Ashton gives some curious particulars of it. 
In some respects this ^ bold bad ' rover of the 
seas was by no means so black as he is painted. 
For example, on our hero's being carried on 
board Low's vessel, * which had two great 
guns, four swivels, and about forty men,' that 
gentleman comes up to him with a pistol in 
each hand, with the inquiry, 'Are you a 
married man? ' 

Terrified, not without reason, 'lest there 



H anivier ? ' cried Law. 
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should be any hidden meaning in his words/ 
Ashton did not reply. He did not know 
wliether it would be wiser to say he was 
married or a bachelor. You see, it was very 
important to make a favourable impression. 

' You dog, why don't you answer? ' cried 
Low, cocking one of the pistols and putting it 
to the other's ear. Thus compelled, and yet 
not knowing what to say, Ashton hesitated 
no longer, but did what he might have done 
at first, and which is always the best thing to 
do — ^he told the truth. 

• *I am a bachelor,' he said, whereupon Low 
appeared to be satisfied, and turned away. 

The fact was that this scoundrel, who 
seemed so heartless, had had a wife of his own 
whom he had loved tenderly, but who was 
dead. She had left him a child, now in the 
care of trustworthy people at Boston, for 
whom he felt such tenderness that on any 
mention of him, in quieter moments — that is, 
^ when he was not drinking or revelling ' — ^he 
would sit down and shed tears. Judging 
others by himself, he would never impress into 
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his service married men who had ties, such as 
a wife and children, to render them desirous 
of leaving it. 

Moreover, Low would never suffer his men 
to work on Sunday. What is still more 
strange, Ashton tells us that he has even 
'seen some of them sit down to read a good 
book upon that day.' 

For all that, he had to join the ship's 
company, and become a pirate like them, or 
die. His name was accordingly entered on 
their books; whereas, when opportunity of- 
fered, the married men who had been captured 
were put on shore. 

Ashton was sometimes fired at, and slashed 
with cutlasses, upon the supposition — which 
was quite a correct one — ^that he was planning 
how to escape. Otherwise he was not, on the 
whole, ill-treated. He assisted, much against 
his own will, in the capture of many vessels. 

Though very successful in her depreda- 
tions, the pirate ship was at one time pursued 
by ' The Mermaid,' an English man-of-war, 
when Ashton' s feelings were more uncomfort- 
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able than they had ever been, * for I concluded 
that we should certainly be taken, and that I, 
being found in such company, should be hung 
with the rest, so true are the words of Solo- 
mon, "A companion of fools shall be de- 
stroyed." ' 

However, one of the ship's men showed 
Low a sand bar over which his vessel could 
pass and ' The Mermaid ' could not. ^ So we 
escaped the gallows on this occasion.' 

Nor was it only hanging that was to be 

feared, for it was proposed by these despe- 

rate fellows that in case their capture became 

certain, they should ' set foot to foot and blow 

out each other's brains ' — a suggestion which, 

though he pretended to approve of it, did not 

please Ash ton. 

There was now a plot among the more 

honest portion of the crew to overpower the 
' rest. It was unfortunately discovered, and 
one Farrington Spriggs, the second in com- 
mand, informed Ashton that he should ^ swing 
like a dog at the end of the yard-arm,' as being 
one of the conspirators. To this our hero 
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meekly replied that he had had no intention 
of injuring any one on board, but should be 
glad if he could be allowed to go away 
quietly. 

Perhaps this soft answer had the effect of 
turning away Mr. Farrington Spriggs' wrath, 
for Ashton presently remarks, ' In the end 
this flame was quenched, and, through the 
goodness of Providence, I eswaped destruction.' 

About this time they were in the Bay 
of Honduras, which is full of small wooded 
islands, generally known in that part of the 
world as ' keys.' 

At one of these, which lay altogether out 
of the track of ships, the pirate touched for 
water, and the long-boat was sent ashore with 
casks to get a supply. Low had sworn that 
Ashton ^ should never set foot on shore again,' 
but that chieftain was not on board at the 
time, and the cooper, who was in charge of 
the boat, granted his request to go with the 
party. As to running away, there was no- 
where, as he reflected, for the man to run to. 

When they first landed, Ashton made him- 
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self very busy in helping to get the casks out 
of the boat and in rolling them to the spring ; 
but presently he began to stroll along the 
beach, picking up shells. On getting out of 
musket-shot, he made for a thick wood. 

* Where are you going? ' cried the cooper. 

' Only for cocoa-nuts,' was Ashton's reply, 
pointing to where some were hanging. 

When once out of sight he ran as fast as 
the thickness of the bushes and his naked feet 
permitted him. His clothing was an ' Osna- 
burgh frock and trousers, and a knitted cap, 
but neither shirt, shoes, stockings, nor any- 
thing else.' 

The wood was so thick that he could hear 
the voices of the party while he himself was 
quite invisible and secure. 

When they had filled their casks they 
hallooed for him loudly, and then said to one 
another, ' The dog ' — they always called him 
the dog — ^ is lost in the wood, and can't get 
out again.' In a short time they put off with- 
out him. 

Then came reflections very similar to 
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those we read in ^ Robinson Crusoe ' : ^ Thus 
was I left on a desolate island, destitute of all 
help, and remote from the track of navigators, 
but, compared with the state and society I had 
quitted, I considered the wilderness hospitable 
and the solitude interesting. True, I was in 
a place where there was no means of leaving ; 
my clothing was scanty, and it was impossible 
to procure a supply. With the trifling excep- 
tion of cocoa-nuts, I was altogether destitute 
of provisions, nor could I tell how my life was 
to be supported. But as it had pleased God 
to grant my wishes in being liberated from 
those whose occupation was to devise mischief 
against their neighbours, I resolved to account 
every hardship light.' 

In five days the pirate vessel set sail with- 
out him, and Philip Ashton found himself 
alone. 

Ashton's first task was to range the 
island. It proved to be thirty mUes or so in 
length, but its only inhabitants were birds 
and beasts ; it was well watered, and full of 
hills and deep valleys. 
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In the latter were many fruit trees, and 
also vines and currant bushes. There was 
one tree which bore a fruit larger than an 
orange, oval-shaped, and brown without and 
red within. This he dared not touch until 
he saw the wild dogs eating it, lest it should 
be poisonous. Fruit was his only food. He 
had no weapon to kill any animal, or the 
means of cooking it when killed. One often 
reads of producing fire by friction, but unless 
one has flint and steel this is very difficult. 
Some savages only know the secret of it, and 
it is doubtful whether any white man has ever 
succeeded in the feat. In Philip Ashton's 
island there were no matches. 

He found tortoise eggs in the sand, which 
he dug up with a stick, ' sometimes a hundred 
and fifty of them at a time.' These he ate, or 
strung on a strip of palmetto and hung them 
in the sun. They were very hard and tough, 
but he was glad to get them. Enormous 
serpents, twelve and fourteen feet long, were 
numerous. When they were lying at full 
length he often took them for * old trunks of 
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trees covered with short moss/ and was much 
astonished when they opened their mouths 
and hissed at him. 

What annoyed him much more, however, 
were the ' small black flies/ which harassed 
him in myriads. To escape them he longed 
to swim over to a small ' key/ which, being 
without trees, and exposed to the wind, was 
probably free from those pests. He was, 
however, a very indifferent swimmer, and 
had no canoe nor the means of making 
one. 

At last he hit on the idea of putting a 
piece of bamboo, which is as hollow as a reed 
and light as a cork, under his chest and arms, 
and so trusted himself to the sea. 

Once the bamboo slipped from under him, 
and he was nearly drowned. At another time 
a shovel-nosed shark struck him on the 
thigh, and but for the shallowness of the 
water, ' which prevented its mouth getting 
round ' at him, he would have perished 
miserably. Practice, however, soon made 
him a good swimmer, and in spite of the 
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sharks he swam over to the little island daily 
to escape the flies. 

He had built a hut, if it could be called 
such, by taking fallen branches and fastening 
them by means of split palmetto leaves to the 
hanging boughs. This sheltered him from 
the noonday sun and the heavy night dews. 
The entrance of this hut ' was made to look 
toward the sea,' in hopes of rescue. 

' I had had the approbation of my father 
and mother,' he piously reflects, * in going to 
sea, and I trusted it would please God in His 
own time and manner to provide for my re- 
turn to my father's house.' 

But in the meantime he endured frightful 
suff*erings. His feet became very sore from 
walking on ' the hot beach, with its sharp 
broken shells,' and sometimes, * though tread- 
ing with all possible caution,' a shell on the 
beach or a stick in the woods would open an 
old wound, inflicting such agony that he 
would fall down suddenly as if he had been 
shot. Rather than risk any more such misery, 
he would sometimes sit for a whole day, with 

E 
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his back against a tree, looking with tearful 
eyes for the vessel that never came. 

Once, Tvhen faint from such injuries, a 
wild boar ran at him. He could not stand, 
but caught at the bough of the tree above 
him, and hung suspended while the beast 
made his charge. ' He tore away a portion of 
my ragged trousers, and then went on his 
way, which I considered to have been a very 
great deliverance.' 

These hardships, and the living almost 
entirely on fruit, brought him to great ex- 
tremities. He ' often fell to the ground 
insensible,' and thought every night would be 
his last. He lost count of the days of the 
week, and then of the month. The ramy 
season came on, and he grew worse. 

At one time — as he judged, in November — 
he saw a sight which, had he been himself, 
would have filled him with joy. He beheld 
a small canoe approaching the shore, with a 
single man in it. The spectacle excited little 
emotion. ' I kept my seat on the beach, 
thinking that I could not expect a friend, and 
being in no condition to resist an enemy.' 



Askton prelecting himself frem Ike "mild boar. 
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The stranger called out to him in English, 
and Ashton replied that he might safely land, 
for that he was the only inhabitant of the 
island, and as good as dead. 

The whole incident is most curious, but 
the strangest fact of all is the unenthusiastic 
terms in which our hero describes the matter. 

It is clear he must have been almost at 
death's door. This stranger proved to be ' a 
native of North Britain ' ; Scotchmen ' were 
. then so called. ^ He was well advanced in 
years, and of a spare and venerable aspect, 
and of a reserved temper. . . . He informed 
me he had lived two-and-twenty years with 
the Spaniards, who now threatened to burn 
him, for what crime I did not know. He had 
fled to the '^ key " as an asylum, bringing 
with him his dog, gun, ammunition, and also 
a small quantity of pork.' Ashton goes on to 
say that the stranger showed him much kind- 
ness, and gave him ^ some of his pork.' 

On the third day after his arrival, the 
new-comer prepared to make an excursion in 
his canoe to some of the neighbouring islands 

132 
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for the purpose of killing deer. Our hero, 
though much cheered by his society, and 
especially by the fire, the means of kindling 
which the other had brought with him, and 
by eating cooked food, was too weak and 
sore-footed to accompany him. The sky was 
cloudless, and the man had already come six- 
and-thirty miles in safety, so that their parting 
seemed only a * good-day.' 

But it was final. A storm arose within 
the hour, in which his visitor doubtless 
perished.' 

What is very singular, Ashton never had 
the curiosity to ask him his name ; and though 
our hero found himself so suddenly deprived 
of his companion, and reduced to his former 
lonely state, he consoled himself with the 
reflection that he was in far better circum- 
stances than before. He had ' pork, a knife, 
a bottle of gunpowder, tobacco, tongs, and a 
flint.' He could now cut up a turtle and 
boil it. 

Three months afterward another canoe 
came on shore, but without a tenant. The 
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possession of this vessel was a somewhat 
doTibtful boon to him. He rowed in it to 
another ' key ' miles away, where, having 
landed, he lay down to sleep, with his face to 
the sea, as usual, and his back to a tree. 

' I was awakened by a noise of firing, and 
starting up beheld nine piraguas [large canoes] 
full of men, all firing at me. I ran among 
the bushes as fast as my sore feet would 
allow, while they called after me, " Surrender 
yourself, Englishman, and we will give you 
good quarter." ' By their firing at an in- 
offensive man Ashton knew that they were 
Spaniards, and guessed what was their idea of 
* good quarter.' After hiding in the woods for 
that night he returned to his little island the 
next day, and to the hut of boughs, ' which 
now seemed a royal palace to me.' 

After nineteen months' residence alone on 
this spot, save for that three days' visit from 
the stranger, Ashton was joined by seventeen 
Englishmen, fugitives from Spanish cruelty. 
They were accustomed to hardships and 
miseries, but * they started back in horror at 
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the sight of so wild, ragged, and wretched an 
object/ 

A spoonful of rum which they adminis- 
tered to him almost took away his life, owing 
to his long disuse of strong liquors. They 
clothed and fed him, and were very good to 
him, though * in their common conversation,' 
as he naively remarks, ' there was very little 
difference between them and pirates.' 

Considering what he had gone through, 
one is inclined to wonder how Mr. Philip 
Ashton could have been so very particular. 
He seems, however, to have been an honest 
man, and did not forget to express his earnest 
gratitude to Providence when rescued at last 
by a British sloop driven near his ^ key ' by 
stress of weather. He arrived home at Salem 
in March, 1725, having spent eight months 
on board a pirate ship, and nineteen on the 
* key.' ^ That same evening,' he says, 'I went 
to my father's house, where I was received as 
one risen from the dead.' 



THE LOSS OF THE 'HALSEWELL.' 

On Sunday, the 1st of January, 1786, the 
' Halsewell,' a vessel of 758 tons burden, bound 
for the East Indies, sailed through the Downs 
TV'ith a fair wind and under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. She had a well- 
tried commander. Captain Pierce, good officers, 
and a numerous crew. To these were added 
a considerable number of soldiers of ' John 
Company,' as the East India Company was 
called, BO that security seamed assured both 
by sea and land. 

There were, moreover, several lady passen- 
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gers aboard, most of whom were known to 
one another, including the daughters of the 
captain, two of his cousins, and one still 
younger lady, Misa Mansell, returning from a 
school ill England to her parents in Madras. 
The chief mate too was related to Captain 
Pierce, so that the company in the chief cabin 
was almost a family party. 

On Monday very thick weather came on, 
so that the ship was compelled to anchor, and 
on Tuesday a gale arose that obliged her to 
cut her cables and run out to sea. The gale 
grew to a tempest, which continued for three 
days, and on Friday night the ship ended her 
voyage. 

At two in the morning of that day she 
was driving to her doom on the sharp rocks 
between Peverel Point and St. Alban's Head, 
in Dorsetshire. These rocks run sheer down 
to the sea, so that to approach them even in 
fine weather is fraught with danger. 

There is a story told by the great humor- 
ist Thomas Hood of a terrible scene on board 
ship, when every one was running about dis- 
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tracted with fear, save one cheerful old lady. 
* There is nothing whatever to be alarmed at/ 
she said, when some one asked her how it was 
she showed such courage, ^for the captain 
has just told me we are " running on shore." ' 
To her the land seemed like safety. And so 
it doubtless was with some of the poor ladies 
on board the ' HalsewelL' 

The captain, as they drove nearer the 
rocky shore on that awful night, consulted 
with his second mate, Mr. Meriton, as to their 
chances of escape, and especially with refer- 
ence to his daughters. 

' We can do nothing, sir, but wait for the 
morning,' was the sad reply ; and even while 
he spoke the ship struck with a violence that 
dashed the heads of those standing in the 
cuddy, as the saloon in an Indiaman was 
called, against the deck above them. 

A frightful scene followed. The sailors 
had acted ill throughout the storm, and, 
skulking in their hammocks, had compelled 
their officers and the soldiers, who behaved 
admirably, to man the pumps ; but now that 
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the catastrophe, which they might have helped 
to avert, was upon them, they exhibited a 
frantic fear. 

The ship lay beating against the rocks, 
with her broadside towards them, and the 
captain's advice was that each man should 
take what opportunity should oflfer itself to 
reach the land. The ensign staff was accord- 
ingly unshipped, and laid between the ship's 
side and a rock ; but it snapped asunder with 
the weight of the first man who attempted to 
cross, so that there was nothing for the rest to 
do but to drop into the raging sea, and trust 
to the waves to carry them to the unknown 
shore. 

This desperate attempt, made by a number 
of the men, was of course impossible for the 
ladies, who with the passengers, three black 
women, and two soldiers' wives, had collected 
in the roundhouse upon deck to the number 
of no less than fifty. The captain, whose use 
was gone in these dreadful straits, sat on a 
cot with a daughter upon each side, whom he 
alternately pressed to his breast. The scene 
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was indescribably mournful. Mr. ]\Ieriton 
procured a quantity of wax candles, and stuck 
them about the place in which it was their 
hope to wait for dawn ; then perceiving that 
the poor women were parched with thirst, he 
brought a basket of oranges, with which they 
refreshed themselves. This was the last meal 
they were ever to take on earth. 

At this time they were all tolerably com- 
posed, except Miss Mansell, who lay sobbing 
on the floor. Mr. Meriton thought he per- 
ceived that the sides of the ship were visibly 
giving way ; that her deck was lifting, and 
that consequently she could not much longer 
hold together. 

On leaving the roundhouse to see whether 
his suspicions were correct, they received a 
terrible confirmation. The ship had separated 
in the middle, and not a moment was to be 
lost in seizing the slender chance of saving: 
his life. As a great sea struck the ship the 
poor ladies cried : * Oh, poor Meriton^ he is 
drowned ! Had he stayed with us he would 
have been safe.' Whereupon Mr. Rogers, 
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another officer, offered to go and look for him. 
This they opposed, lest he should share the 
same fate. 

Eogers and the captain, however, went 
out with a lantern, but being able to see 
nothing but the black face of the perpen- 
dicular rock, the captain returned to his 
daughters, and was no more seen. A very 
heavy sea struck the ship, and burst into the 
roundhouse, and Mr. Rogers heard the ladies 
shriek at intervals until the water drowned 
their voices. 

He seized a hen-coop, and was carried by 
a wave on to a rock, where it left him, miser- 
ably bruised, in the company of no less than 
one hundred and twenty-four persons, among 
whom he found Mr. Meriton. The meeting 
between these two was very touching, for they 
were old friends, and had just survived a 
calamity, little less terrible, in another India- 
man, between which event and their present 
peril an interval of only twenty-five days had 
elapsed. ^ They were prevented, however, fi'om 
the interchange of mutual congratulations by 
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at least twenty men between them, none of 
whom could move without imperilling his life.' 

They were, in fact, on the ledge of a 
cavern overhung by the precipice, as closely 
packed and with as little room to move in as 
those sea-birds which we often see clustered 
on some ridge of rock. The full horror of 
their situation was, however, hid from them. 
They could not even see the ship they had 
just quitted, though in a few minutes a uni- 
versal shriek, which long vibrated in their 
ears, and in which the voice of female agony 
was plainly distinguishable, informed them 
that she had gone to pieces. Not one atom 
of the wreck of the ' Halse well ' was ever after- 
wards beheld. 

This terrible incident gave such a shock to 
the poor trembling wretches on the ledge that 
many of them, being already unnerved and 
weak from bruises, lost their feeble hold, and 
fell upon the rocks below. Their groans and 
cries for succour increased the misery of the 
survivors. After three hours, which seemed 
as many nges, the daylight broke, and revealed 
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the fact that unless aid was given from the 
cliff above them, escape was impossible, while 
the total disappearance of the ship left no 
evidence of their position, their guns and 
signals of distress through the night having 
been unheard by reason of the roaring of the 
gale. 

The only hope of escape was to creep along 
the ledge to its extremity, and then, on a 
ridge nearly as broad as a man's hand, to turn 
a corner, and then scale a precipice almost per- 
pendicular, and two hundred feet in height ! 
Such was the courage of their despair that 
even this was essayed. What with fear and 
fatigue, many lost their footing, and perished 
in the attempt. The cook and quarter-master 
alone succeeded in reaching the cliff top, and 
at once hastened to the nearest house. 

This chanced to be the residence of the 
steward of the Purbeck stone quarries, who 
instantly collected his workmen, and furnished 
them with ropes. Next to the two men who 
had escaped, and after an interval in which 
many must have failed, a soldier and Mr. 
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Meriton were trying to make their way to the 
summit, as the quarry men arrived. They 
perceived the soldier, and dropped him a rope, 
of which he laid hold, but in the eflFort 
loosened the stone on which he stood, which 
also supported Mr. Meriton. The latter, how- 
ever, seized another rope as he was in the very 
act of falling. He had probably the narrowest 
escape of all. 

The perils of the rest were by no means at 
an end. The most fortunate crawled to the 
edge of tha.kdge and waited for the rope held 
by two strong men at the very brink of the 
cliff. Other ropes were tied about them and 
fastened to an iron bar fixed in the ground. 
Four other men, standing behind these, also 
held the rope which was let down, and we 
may be sure that they pulled with a will when 
the word was given. 

Many of the poor shipwrecked souls, how- 
ever, were too benumbed and weak to help 
themselves even thus far ; and for these the 
rope, with a strong loop at the end of it, had 
to be let down. The force of the wind blew 
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the rope into the cavern, when, whoever was 
so fortunate as to catch it, put the noose round 
his body and was drawn up. Many even of 
these perished from nervousness or loss of 
presence of mind. One especially, who lost 
his hold, fell into the sea, and, bemg a strong 
swimmer, added to the general distress by 
dying, as it were, by inches before the eyes of 
the survivors. 

It was evening before they found them- 
selves in safety ; indeed, one poor fellow, a 
soldier, remained in this perilous position 
until the next morning. On being mustered 
at the steward's house, they were found to 
number seventy-four out of a crew of two 
hundred and fifty. 

They were treated with the utmost hospi- 
tality, and word of their coming was sent to 
the towns through which they would have to 
pass on their way to London, that they might 
be helped along. ^ It is worthy of commemo- 
ration,' says the biographer, in which all my 
readers will agree, 'that the landlord of the 
Crown Inn at Blandford not only refreshed 
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all these distressed seamen at his house, but 
presented each with half-a-crown/ 

As one lies on the cliff-top above Peverel 
Point in the summer sun, with the blue sea 
below smiling so smoothly, it is difficult to 
imagine what took place in that unseen 
cavern beneath, or even the tears of joy which 
were shed by those who, after such a night of 
horror, set foot for the first time upon that 
grassy slope. 
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WAOER ISLAND. 

In 1740 the English fitted out a fleet against 
the Spaniards, among which was the ' Wager/ 
an old East Indiaman that had been trans- 
formed into a man-of-war. 

In those days there were no iron-plated 
vessels, and the main difference between 
traders and ships of war lay in their guns. 
But the ^ Wager ' was not a good ship, to 
begin with, and was now laden and encum- 
bered with every description of military 
stores. Moreover, her crew consisted chiefly 
of * pressed men ' — ^men who, having just 
returned from long voyages on their own 
account, had been seized, perhaps just as they 
reached their native land, and made men-of- 
war's men against their will, as was then the 
custom. 

In England and America we think the 
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system employed by other nations of com- 
pelling men to become soldiers, their lot 
being decided by a number drawn from an 
tim, most intolerable ; but the old system of 
* pressing ' for the navy was far worse. Going 
to sea was not then looked upon, as now, as an 
honourable profession, with its compensations 
and pleasures, and not more diflS.cult and 
dangerous than many another way in which 
the poor man has to earn his living. A sea- 
faring life, owing to the miserable equipment 
of the ships and the insolence and brutality 
of the officers, was considered by many a 
lot to which death was almost preferable. 
To obtain sailors for merchant- vessels was so 
difficult that gangs of men were sent out who 
would overpower and seize any able-bodied 
man they might find in the streets, carrying 
him aboard a vessel at night, and keeping 
him in confinement until away from land, 
when he would be released and compelled to 
do his share in managing the vessel. Any 
attempt at remonstrance would be promptly 

r2 
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quelled by blows and injuries of the severest 
character. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
among the crew of the ' Wager,' made up as 
it was in this way, a spirit of insubordination 
and hatred of authority existed. This will 
explain many things that happened on this 
unhappy voyage that would otherwise be hard 
to believe. 

The vessel had always difficulty in keeping 
up with the rest of the squadron ; and meeting 
with a gale on April 7, was so greatly shat- 
tered and disabled that she lost sight of her 
sister ships altogether, and could obtain no 
help from them. The place of rendezvous 
was the island of Socoro ; but the weather 
was too bad to take an observation, as it is 
called, whereby to judge of her position. 
There were no charts on board of the neigh- 
bourhood whither she had been driven, but 
an * abundance of weeds and the flight of 
certain birds ' indicated her approach toward 
land of some sort. 

The gale by this time had reduced the 
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vessel to a mere wreck, and every endeavour 
was made to keep her from going ashore. It 
was difficult enough to set the topsails, since 

* it was so extremely dark that the people 
could not see the length of the ship, and no 
sooner had it been accomplished than the wind 
blew them from the yards.' 

At four in the morning of the 14th, though 
she had her head to the west, and was there- 
fore standing off shore, the ' Wager ' struck 
violently on a hidden rock. It helps us to 
picture the force of waves in a storm to learn 
that the people on board at first took this 
concussion for the mere striking of a heavy 
sea. But the next minute the ship was laid 
on her beam ends, and the sea made a feir 
breach in her. 

The consequence of this was an almost 
universal panic. Those who were not drowned 
in their berths rushed up on deck, and many 
appeared deprived of reason. One man, armed 
with a cutlass, struck at everyone about him, 
and had to be knocked overboard, and another, 

* though one of the bravest men on board,' 
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was SO dismayed by the terrible aspect of the 
breakers that he tried to throw himself over 
the rails of the quarter-deck. Others aban- 
doned themselves to sullen despair, and were 
carried to and fro, with every shock of the 
ship, like inanimate logs. 

The man at the wheel, however, kept his 
station, though both rudder and tiller were 
gone, and Mr. Jones, the mate, cried out, in 
order to encourage the crew : ' What, my 
men, did you never see a ship among breakers 
before ? Come, lend a hand ; here's a sheet, 
and here's a brace ; lay hold. We shall 
bring her near enough land yet to save our 
lives.' This was the more creditable in him, 
•as he knew what ' breakers ' were, and had a 
firm conviction in his own mind, as he after- 
ward confessed, that nothing short of a 
miracle could save them. 

But the ship drove on, and contrived to 
strike just between two large rocks. One of 
them p^ially sheltered her from the beating 
of the sea, which nevertheless threatened every 
nlipute to rend her to pieces. 
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As soon as day dawned, the barge, the 
cutter, and the yawl were launched, though 
with the greatest difficulty, and * so many 
leaped into the barge that she was greatly over- 
loaded/ The bonds of discipline, it will thus be 
seen, were already relaxed ; nor must the saying 
of the captain, that ' he would be the last man 
to leave the ship,' be set down as very heroic, 
for Captain Cheap had recently dislocated his 
shoulder, and would have found getting into 
a boat a very difficult job indeed. Of all 
those in authority with whom we have to 
deal in these scenes of peril and privation, 
Captain Cheap, of the ^ Wager,' was, I think, 
the most selfish and incompetent. At the 
same time, as will be seen in the sequel, he 
had plenty of courage. Even on the present 
occasion, as Midshipman Byron witnesses, the 
captain issued his orders * with as much calm- 
nes8 as ever he had done during the former 
part of the voyage.' 

But only a very few obeyed him. Many 
of those who had not gone in the boats ^ broke 
open every box and chest they could reach, 
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stove in the heads of the casks of wine and 
brandy/ and got so helplessly intoxicated that 
' they were drowned on board, and lay floating 
about the decks for days afterward.' 

Those who had reached land in the boats, 
the number amounting in all to no less than 
140 persons, had but little to congratulate 
themselves upon. Whichever way they looked, 
horror and desolation presented themselves : 
on one side the wreck, containing all they 
had to subsist upon ; on the other, bleak 
and barren rocks. They found, however, 
a deserted Indian hut, into which they 
crowded for shelter from the storm which 
still raged. 

In the morning the pangs of hunger seized 
them. Most of them had fasted for forty- 
eight hours, yet only three pounds of biscuit 
dust had been brought ashore with them, 
while all the land afforded had been a single 
sea-gull and a handful of wild celery. These 
they made into a kind of soup, which, little 
as it was among so many, caused the most 
violent sickness and swooning. The biscuit 
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dust had been put into a tobacco bag which 
had not been entirely cleaned out, and thus 
the whole party were very nearly poisoned to 
death. 

The captain and officers had now come 
on shore, but many of the crew had refused 
to do so. The storm continuing worse than 
ever, however, they got frightened, and since 
the boats could not be got out to them imme- 
diately, ' they fired one of the quarter-deck 
guns at the hut ' as a gentle reminder. 

The men on land occupied a rocky pro- 
montory so exceedingly steep that they were 
obliged to cut steps to ascend and descend 
it, which they called — not inaptly — Mount 
Misery. The knowledge that their comrades 
were in a state of open mutiny did not tend 
to raise their spirits. They would have been 
willing enough, perhaps, to leave them to 
their fate, but for the necessity of getting 
provisions. 

When at last they were brought to land, 
they presented an extraordinary appearance. 
They were armed to the teeth, and only by 
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the resolution of the officers, who * held loaded 
pistols to their breasts/ could they be induced 
to give up their weapons. They had rifled 
the chests in the cabins, and put the laced 
clothes they had found in them over their own 
greasy raiment, and the boatswain, their ring- 
leader, was rigged out in the most splendid 
attire. One is glad to read that, without 
respect to the figure he made, Captain Cheap 
felled him to the ground with his cane, and 
for a few hours order was restored. 

As the hut could only hold a few people, 
the cutter was turned keel upward, and fixed 
on props, which made a very tolerable habi- 
tation. But food was still so scarce, though 
the scanty provisions from the ship had been 
hoarded with great frugality, that the men 
were glad to eat the carrion crows that preyed 
on the corpses from the wreck, which every 
tide cast on shore. 

The ship was now under water, except 
the quarter-deck and part of the forecastle, 
and all that was procurable from it had to be 
drawn up by large hooks — ' an occupation 
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much obstructed by the bodies floating be- 
tween-decks.' 

It was not until May 25 (eleven days 
after the shipwreck) that provisions began to 
be regularly issued from the store tent, which 
was guarded by the officers night and day. 
On the 28th, three canoes with Indians came 
alongside the wreck, and from them they 
purchased * a dog or two, and sonae very fine 
mussels/ 

The language of these men was utterly 
unintelligible ; their clothing was composed 
of skins and feathers, and they had evidently 
never seen a white man before. But the 
castaways contrived to ascertain from them 
that they were on some island on the coast of 
Patagonia, about 300 miles north of the 
Straits of Magellan. 

With their privations insubordination 
increased. Some separated themselves from 
the rest, and settled a league away ; some 
built a boat, and going up the lagoons about 
the island, were never heard of more. Worse 
than all, some in authority misbehaved them- 
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selves, especially a midshipman named Cozens, 
who had gained some influence over the men. 

Cozens had a dispute with the surgeon ; 
then he quarrelled with the purser, and was 
unquestionably of a mutinous disposition. 
Still it is certain that Captain Cheap exceeded 
his powers when he drew out a pistol and 
shot Cozens down. What was worse, he 
refused permission for the wounded man to 
be carried into the tent, ^ but allowed him to 
languish for days on the ground, and with no 
other covering than a bit of canvas thrown 
over some bushes,' until he died. 

Unhappily Captain Cheap distinguished 
himself in nothing but severity. He never 
shared the suiferings of his men when he 
could help it ; and though our narrator. Mid- 
shipman Byron, stuck to him to the last, it 
is plain he thought him. a worthless creature. 

This loyal young fellow was of good 
family, and became grandfather of the great 
Lord Byron, into whose imagination never 
entered stranger things than actually befell 
his ancestor. 
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The midshipman had built a little hut, 
just big enough to contain himself and a poor 
Indian dog he found straying in the woods. 
To this animal in his misery he became much 
attached. But a party of seamen came and 
took the dog by force, and killed and ate it. 
Indeed, three weeks afterward, when matters 
became much worse, Byron himself, recollect- 
ing the spot where the poor animal had been 
killed, ' was glad to make a meal of the paws 
and skin which had been thrown aside.' 

The straits to which they were by that 
time reduced sharpened their ingenuity to the 
utmost. The boatswain's mate, having pro- 
cured a water puncheon, lashed a log on each 
side of it, and actually put to sea in it, like 
the wise men of Gotham in their bowl, and 
with the assistance of this frail barque he pro- 
vided himself with wild fowl while the others 
were starving. Eventually he suffered ship- 
wreck, but was so little discouraged by it that 
out of an ox's hide and a few hoops he 
fashioned a canoe ' in which he made several 
voyages.' 
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In the mean time the hope of all these 
poor people lay in the building of a vessel out 
of the materials of the long-boat, with other 
timber added. This task was at last accom- 
plished. Captain Cheap's plan was to seize a 
ship jfrom the enemy, and to join the English 
squadron ; but the majority of the hundred 
men, to which number starvation had reduced 
the castaways, were in favour of seeking a 
way home through the Straits of ]\Iagellan. 

About this there arose a quarrel, and 
eventually the men threw off the captain's 
authority altogether, left him on the island, 
and sailed away. A lieutenant of marines, 
Byron, and a few others remained with him. 
These were presently joined by some deserters 
who had settled on another portion of the 
island, so that their number now amounted 
to about twenty. 

Their only chance of escape was in the 
barge and yawl, which in the absence of the 
carpenter were patched up so as to be fit for 
a fine- weather voyage. Even now their scanty 
stock of useful articles was diminished by 
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theft, and two men were flogged by the cap- 
tain's orders, and one placed on a barren islet 
void of shelter. Two or three days later, on 
* going to the island with some little refresh- 
ment, such as their miserable circumstances 
would admit, and intending to bring him off, 
they found him stiff and dead.' 

All this time the weather was very tem- 
pestuous, but the occurrence of one fine day 
enabled them to hook up three casks of beef 
from the wreck, ' the bottom of which only 
remained.' These being equally divided, re- 
cruited for the time their lost health and 
strength. 

On December 15, they embarked, twelve 
in the barge and eight in the yawl, and steered 
for a cape apparently about fifty miles away. 
But ere they reached it a heavy gale came on. 
The men were obliged to sit close together, 
to windward, in order to receive the seas on 
their backs, and prevent them from swamping 
the boats, and they were forced to throw 
everything overboard, including even the 
beef, to prevent themselves fi:om sinking. 
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As it was, the yawl was lost with half its 
crew. 

The survivors, with the occupants of the 
barge, reached a small and swampy island, 
where bad weather confined them for days. 
There they ran along the coast, generally 
with nothing to eat but sea-tangle. At length 
they ate their very shoes, ^ which were of raw 
seal' skin.' 

It now became evident that the barge 
could not accommodate the whole party with 
safety, and as it had become a matter of 
indifi^erence whether they should take their 
wretched chance in it, or be left on this inhos- 
pitable coast, they separated. ' Four marines 
were left ashore, to whom arms, ammunition, 
and some necessaries were given. At parting 
they stood on the beach and gave three cheers ' 
(what cheers they must have been !) 'for their 
comrades. A short time afterward they were 
seen helping one another over a hideous tract 
of rocks. In all probability they met with a 
miserable end.' 

Finding it impossible to double the cape. 
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which had been the object of their journey, 
the rest returned to Mount Misery and Wager 
Island. Here they found some Indians, the 
chief of whom, on promise of the barge being 
given him, promised to guide them to the 
Spanish settlements. 

Upon this voyage their sufferings, not- 
withstanding what they had already under- 
gone, may be said to have commenced. Mr. 
Byron at first steered the barge, but one of 
the men dropping dead from fatigue and 
exhaustion, he had to take his oar. Just 
afterward, John Bosman, ' the stoutest among 
them,' feU from his seat under the thwarts 
with a cry for food. Captain Cheap had a 
large piece of boiled seal in his possession, but 
would not give up one mouthful. Byron 
having five dried shell-fish in his pocket, put 
one from time to time into the mouth of the 
poor creature, who expired as he swallowed 
the last of them. 

Having landed in search of provisions, six 
of the sailors took an opportunity of deserting 
in the barge, leaving Captain Cheap, Lieu- 

G 
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tenant Hamilton, Mr. Byron, Mr. Campbell, 
and the surgeon — in short, all their surviving 
officers — behind. The Cacique, as the Indian 
chief was called, had now no motive to assist 
them save the hope of possessing Byron's 
fowling-piece, and of receiving an immense 
reward should they ever be in a position to 
pay it. It was with difficulty that they could 
persuade him to continue his assistance. His 
wife, however, arrived in a canoe, and in this 
frail craft, which held but three persons, the 
chief took the young midshipman and Captain 
Cheap on a visit to his tribe. After two days' 
hard labour, in which we may be sure the 
captain did not share, they landed at night 
near an Indian village. The Cacique gave 
the captain shelter, but the poor midshipman 
was left to shift for himself. He ventured to 
creep into a wigwam where there was a fire, 
to dry his rags. In it were two women, * one 
young and handsome, the other old and 
hideous, who had compassion on him, gave 
him a large fish, and spread over him a piece 
of blanket made of the down pf birds.' The 
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men of the village, fortunately for him, were 
absent, and for some time he was well cared 
for by his two kind hostesses. 

Byron's life here was a romance in itself. 
The occupation of the women being to provide 
fish, he accompanied them in their canoe with 
the rest. ^ When in about eight or ten fathoms 
of water, they lay on their oars, and the 
younger of the women, taking a basket be- 
tween her teeth, dived to the bottom, where 
she remained a surprising time. After filling 
the basket with sea-eggs, she rose^ to the sur- 
face, delivered them to her companion, and 
taking a short time to recover her breath, 
dived again and again.' 

When the husband of these two women 
returned, he expressed his dissatisfaction at 
the kindness they had shown the stranger by 
taking them in his arms and brutally dashing 
them against the ground. But notwithstand- 
ing this, these good creatxn^es ^ still continued 
to relieve the young midshipman's necessities 
in secret, and at the hazard of their lives.' 

After a while the whole party returned to 

a2 
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Mount Misery, where they found those they 
had left on the verge of starvation, and in the 
middle of March they embarked in several 
canoes for the Spanish settlements. The 
surgeon now succumbed to his labours at the 
oar ; Campbell and Byron rowed like galley- 
slaves, but Hamilton, strange to say, did not 
know how to row, and Captain Cheap ^ was 
out of the question.' He and the Indians had 
seal to eat, but the rest only a bitter root to 
chew ; and as to clothing, Byron's one shirt 
* had rotted off bit by bit.' 

The party landed, and the canoes were 
taken to pieces. Every one, man and woman, 
with the usual exception of Cheap, had to 
take his share of them ; Byron had, besides, 
to carry for the Captain some putrid seal in 
canvas. * The way being through thick woods 
and quagmires, and stumps of trees in the 
water which obstructed their progress,' the 
poor midshipman was left behind exhausted. 

After two hours' rest, and feeling that if 
he did not overtake his companions he was 
lost indeed, he started after them without his 
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burden. But on coming up with them he 
was so bitterly reproached by the captain for 
the loss of his seal and canvas that he actually 
returned five miles for them. After two days 
of absence from his companions he again re- 
joined them, in the last extremity of fatigue, 
but ' no signs of pleasure were evinced on 
their part.* 

Eventually, after days of terrible suffering, 
they reached the Spanish settlements at Castro, 
where, strange to say, they were received 
with humanity. But as to eating, ^ it would 
seem as if they never felt satisfied, and for 
months afterward they would fill their pockets 
at meals in order that they might get up two 
or three times in the night to cram themselves.' 
Even Captain Cheap was wont to declare that 
* he was quite ashamed of himself,' fi'om which 
we may certainly infer that their conduct was 
gluttonous indeed. 

The Englishmen, though well fed, received 
little clothing, and were carried through the 
country by the Governor of Castro in a sort 
of triumphal progress. At one place a young 
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woman, the niece of the parish priest, and 
hearing the appropriate name of Chloe, fell in 
love with young Byron. He did not wish 
for this union, but he confesses that what 
almost decided him to become her husband 
was the exhibition by her uncle of a piece of 
linen, which he was promised should be made 
up at once into shirts for him if he would 
consent. * He had, however, the resolution 
to withstand the temptation.' 

From Castro the English officers were 
taken to Santiago, the capital of Chili, where 
a Spanish officer generously cashed theh- 
drafts on the English consul at Lisbon. They 
received the sum of six hundred dollars, with 
which sum they purchased suitable equip- 
ments. They remained at Castro two years 
on parole, and eventually reached France, and 
thence escaped to England, after a series of 
hardships and adventures such as have rarely 
been equalled, and which were 'protracted 
about five years.' 

The adventures of the eighty men who 
had left Wager Island in the long boat were 
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little less terrible. Many perished of starva- 
tion, and those who had money or valuables 
offered unheard-of prices for a little food. 
'On Sunday, November 15,' for example, 
' flour was valued at twelve shillings a pound, 
but before night it rose to a guinea.' There 
was a boy on board, aged twelve years, son 
of a Lieutenant Capell, who had died on the 
island. His father had given twenty guineas, 
a watch, and a silver cross to one of the crew 
to take care of for the poor boy, who wanted 
to sell the cross for flour. His guardian told 
him it would buy clothes for him in the 
Brazils, whither they were bound. ' Sir,' 
cried the poor boy, * I shall never live to see 
the Brazils ; I am starving. Therefore, for 
God's sake, give me my silver cross.' But 
his prayers were vain. * Those who have not 
experienced such hardships,' observes the 
narrator of this scene, * will wonder how 
people can be so inhuman. . . . But Hunger 
is void of compassion.' Of the eighty men 
only thirty survived to reach England by 
way of Valparaiso. 
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THE TRIALS OF PHILIP AUSTIN. 

It is but seldom, in the melancholy records 
of shipwreck, that the 'noble savage' main- 
tains the character with which writers of 
romance have invested him. He is generally 
cruel, pitiless, greedy of gain, and more to be 
feared by the helpless mariner than the reef 
or the storm. There have been, however, 
one or two exceptions to this general rule, 
and the British sailor Captain Philip Austin 
had reason to speak well of the Caribs of 
Tobago. 

In 1"56 he sailed from Barbadoes, in a 
brig of eighty tons, to the Dutch settlement 
of Surinam. These people were so much in 
need of horses that at that time no vessel was 
permitted to trade with them of whose lading 
horses did not form a part, and, as well may 
be imagined, they were not the safest kind of 
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cargo. So rigidly was this strange rule en- 
forced that masters of ships were compelled 
to preserve the ears and hoofs of horses 
dying on the passage, and to make oath that 
they had embarked them alive for the colony. 

On the night of the 10th of August, of 
the year mentioned, when near their journey's 
end, and while Austin and his mate were 
keeping watch together, ' sitting on hen- 
coops,' ' and telling stories to one another in 
order to while away the time, according to 
the customs of mariners of all countries,' the 
broadside of the brig suddenly turned to 
windward, through the fouling of the tiller, 
and there being a heavy sea on, she filled at 
once, so that five out of the nine men who 
formed her crew * were drowned in their ham- 
mocks without a groan.' The vessel then 
upset, going completely over, with her masts 
and sails in the water, the ' horses rolling out 
above each other, and the whole together 
exhibiting a most distressing sight.' 

The coast was of sand, and the sea com- 
paratively shallow, so that some portions of 
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the brig were above water. To these the 
survivors clung, and at once stripped them- 
selves of their clothes, except one who could 
not swim, and who was, therefore, without 
hope of saving himself by that means. There 
was one small boat, twelve feet long, fortu- 
nately unsecured by lashings, and this floated 
out, and was seized upon by the mate, but it 
was bottom upward. 

Austin swam out to him, a^d the two 
endeavoured to right her. This, after many 
efforts, was ax^complished, ' the mate contriv- 
ing to put his feet against the gunwale and 
to seize the keel with his hands,' while Austin 
* tilted her up from the opposite side with his 
shoulders.' She was still, however, full of 
water. This was got rid of in a very in- 
genious manner, for the enormous hat which 
Austin wore, ^ after the fashion of the dwellers 
in the West Indies,' was useless to bail her. 
The mast of the brig rose and fell some 
twenty feet, and the captain fastened a rope 
to its top, and held on to it from the boat. 
Whenever the vessel rose, it lifted up him 
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and the boat, by which three-fourths of the 
water was emptied ; but ' having no means of 
disengaging her from the masts and shrouds, 
they fell down driving him and the boat 
under the surface, and nearly breaking his 
thigh/ 

Despite his wound, which, however, ren- 
dered any further attempt without assistance 
hopeless, Austin threw himself into the water, 
and with the rope in his mouth, swam to the 
men on board the brig, who, by their united 
strength, hauled the boat over the brig's stem, 
and emptied it. A hole, however, was 
knocked in it by this rough treatment, which 
was repaired by being stuflfed with the shirt 
of the man who could not swim, and had 
therefore retained that garment. They had 
no oar, no sail, and except a dog belonging 
to the captain, * which was gladly taken in 
case of necessity,' no provisions. 

The brig remained longer above water 
than might have been expected, for she had 
casks of flour and butter on board, *the 
former of which slowly imbibes water, and 
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the latter always swims/ but none of these 
things could be got at. When she sank, the 
boat being still kept near her, a chest con- 
taining clothes and linen, with chocolate and 
sugar, floated out of her, and for these poor 
sailors it contained more than the riches of 
the Indies. It was too large, however, to be 
lifted into the boat, which, indeed, it would 
have sunk ; and though they exhausted every 
means to open it, they found this impossible, 
and had to let it go. They picked up thirteen 
floating onions, and that was all. 

They had no fresh water ; they were 
without any kind of implement except a 
knife, which was in the pocket of the sailor 
who could not swim, and they calculated that 
at the very nearest they were one hundred 
and fifty miles from land. Surely never 
were human creatures in a worse position. 

Not a moment, however, was lost in 
vain regrets. By patient perseverance they 
loosened one of the planks with which the 
boat was lined, and formed it into a kind of 
mast, which they tied to the foremost thwart. 
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Another piece of plank served as a yard, and 
to this they fixed their only pair of trousers 
for a sail. Two of the men had always to lie 
along the gunwale with their backs to the 
waves, which would otherwise have swamped 
the boat, and, even so, another had constantly 
to bail it by means of the Dutch hat. 

Thus they ran before the wind all night 
at the rate of about a league an hour. At 
daylight they ate half an onion each, which 
'wonderfully revived them,' but they were 
tormented with agonies of thirst. Their 
naked limbs, too, were so scorched with the 
sun, that from head to foot they were red and 
blistered as from fire. On the third day the 
captain killed his dog. He ' afterward re- 
flected on it with regret, but at that time no 
such sentiment aff^ected him.' 

At last the exhausted men gave them- 
selves up to despair, and refused to make any 
more exertions for their own deliverance, nor 
would he who had to bail the boat continue 
to do so, though Austin fell * on his knees to 
entreat him.' 
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On the fifth day an enormous shark fol- 
lowed the boat — an omen the dark meaning 
of which was only too well known to them ; 
and this depressed them still further. The 
dog had long been eaten, and they caught but 
one flying-fish, which was little indeed among 
so many. There were several heavy showers, 
but there was nothing to catch the rain in but 
the hat and the trousers, which had become 
so impregnated by salt-water that they were 
almost useless for that purpose. ^ Their only 
resource was endeavouring to catch a few 
drops as they fell into their open mouths to 
cool the heat of their tongues.' 

The two seamen drank sea-water and 
became delirious, but the captain and mate 
resisted that temptation ; they each kept a 
nail in his mouth, and sprinkled his head with 
water, which afforded but slight relief to their 
sufferings. On the eighth day the two men 
died, but in the evening the boat reached land, 
and the two survivors, ' forsaking the bodies 
of their companions, crept out of the boat and 
crawled on all fours' along the sand. The 
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cliffs that walled it they were quite unable to 
climb up. 

At eight in the morning a young Carib 
discovered them, ^ whose eyes, upon beholding 
their forlorn appearance, filled with tears.' 
He understood a few French words, and 
informed them that they were on the island of 
Tobago. He brought them fresh water, which 
they drank with passionate eagerness, and 
cakes of cassava and broiled fish, which they 
could not swallow. 

Other natives showed them similar kind- 
ness, removing the two corpses out of the 
boat * with signs of the utmost compassion,' 
and following in all respects the example of 
the good Samaritan. They brought soup, 
which seemed to Austin the most delicious 
food he had ever tasted, but his stomach was 
in so weak a state that it refused to retain it. 
Herbs and broth were prepared for him by 
the women, and his wound was bathed with a 
lotion made of tobacco. Every morning the 
men lifted these unfortunates from their ham- 
mocks, and carried them in their arms under 
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the shade of a lemon-tree, while they anointed 
their blistered skin with a healing oil pressed 
from the tails of crabs. 

In consequence of this friendly care and 
attention Austin was able in three weeks to go 
about on crutches, and receive Carib visitors 
from all parts of the island, ' none of whom 
came empty handed.' He gave boards with 
his name cut on them, to be shown to any 
ship captains who might chance to touch on 
the island, and after many weeks this plan 
met with success. A sloop, bound for Mar- 
tinique, laden with mules, touched at Sandy 
Point, the western extremity of Tobago, and 
its master at once sent the intelligence to 
Messrs. Roscoe & Nyles at Barbadoes, the 
owners of Captain Austin's barque, who 
promptly sent a small vessel to fetch him. 

When about to depart, the friendly Caribs 
loaded him with presents of poultry and 
fruit, especially oranges and lemons, which 
they thought useful for his recovery. He had 
absolutely nothing to give them in return, 
save the boat in which he had arrived, and 
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which they might have taken without his 
leave. More than thirty of them accompanied 
him to the beach, where, at parting from 
them, * neither Austin nor the mate could 
refrain from tears/ 

The eflfects of the poor captain's privations 
were lasting. His digestion w^as so impaired 
that he could hardly speak or walk, and had 
to give up his calling and return to England. 
His case excited much public attention* A 
Bath physician. Dr. Russell, who had resided 
in the East, and was accustomed to deal with 
cases arising from long-protracted thirst in the 
Arabian deserts, came to London to prescribe 
for him. By means of constant bathing, and 
asses' milk for his only diet, Austin regained 
his health in six months, and survived his 
disaster two-and-twenty years, 
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THE WRECK OF THE 'JUNO: 

Of aU the sufferers from shipwrecks, women 
are the most to be pitied ; for children do not 
know the fiill extent of their dangers until 
death relieves them, while women usually 
over-estimate it. Their mental agonies are 
therefore greater than those endured by men, 
while their physical privations are as great, 
without the same strength to bear them. 

Mrs. Bremner, wife of the captain of the 
' Juno,' bound from Rangoon to Madras, had 
perhaps as terrible an experience of shipwreck 
as ever fell tp the lot of any of her sex. The 
ship's crew consisted chiefly of Lascars, with 
a few Europeans, among whom was John 
Mackay, the second mate, who tells this story. 

Soon after the ^ Juno ' set sail she sprang 
a leak, which increased more and more on 
account of the sand ballast choking the 
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puraps, until on the twelfth evening she 
settled down. From the sudden jerk all 
imagined they were going to the bottom, but 
she only sank low enough to bring the upper 
deck just under water. 

AH hands scrambled up the rigging to 
escape instant destruction, ^ moving gradually 
upward as each succeeding wave buried the 
ship still deeper. The captain and his wife, 
Mr. Wade and myself, with a few others, got 
into the mizzentop. The rest clung about 
the mizzen-rigging. Mrs. Bremner com- 
plained much of cold, having no covering but 
a couple of thin under-garments, and as I 
happened to be better clothed than her hus- 
band, I pulled off my jacket and gave it her.' 

On the first occurrence of these calamities 
such unselfishness is not uncommon : it is 
the continuous privation which tries poor 
human nature. But it must be said to John 
Mackay's credit that he behaved most unsel- 
fishly throughout, and stood by this poor 
woman like a man. 

The ship rocked so violently that the 
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people could hardly hold on, and though 
excessive fatigue brought slumber to some 
eyes, Mr. Mackay did not snatch a wink. ' I 
could not,' he says, * sufficiently compose 
myself, but listened all night long for a gun, 
several times imagining I heard one ; and 
whenever I mentioned this to my companions, 
each one fancied he heard it too/ It is note- 
worthy that the same thing happened as to 
seein^c land. When one would imaodne that 
he saw it, the others were persuaded that they 
saw it too. 

The prospect at dawn was frightful : a 
tremendous gale ; the sea running mountains 
high ; the upper parts of the hull going to 
pieces, and the rigging giving way that sup- 
ported the masts to which seventy-two 
wretched creatures were clinoino:. 

After three days, during which their 
numbers were much diminished, the pangs of 
hunger became intolerable. * I tried to doze 
away the hours, and to induce insensibility. 
The useless complaining of my fellow-sufferers 
provoked me, and i^stei^ of sympathising, I 
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was angry at being disturbed by them/ He 
had read of similar scenes, and his dread of 
what might be was at first more painful than 
his actual sufferings. Presently, however, he 
learned by bitter experience that imagination 
falls short of reality. 

For the first three days the weather was 
cold and cloudy, but on tlie fourth the wind 
lowered, and they found themselves exposed to 
the racking heat of a powerful sun. Mackay's 
agonies, especially his sufferings from thirst, 
then became terrible. The only relief from 
them was afforded by dipping a flannel 
waistcoat which he wore next his skin from 
time to time in the sea. He writes, however, 
that he always ' found a secret satisfaction in 
every effort I made for the preservation of my 
life.' On the fifth day the first two persons 
died of actual starvation, their end being 
attended by sufferings which had a most 
sorrowful effect on the survivors. 

As the sea was now smooth, an attempt 
was made to fit out a raft (the boats having 
been rendered useless)^ but this being insuffi- 
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cient to contain the whole crew, the stronger 
beat off the weaker. Though Mackay suc- 
ceeded in getting on board, Mrs. Bremner 
did not, and he asked to be put back again, 
which was readily done. He resumed his 
place by her in the mizzentop. Her husband 
had by this time lost his wits, and would not 
even answer when addressed. ' At first the 
sight of his wife's distress seemed to give him 
pain as having been the cause of her suffer- 
ings, and he avoided her ; but now he would 
barely permit her to quit his arms, so that 
they were sometimes even obliged to use 
force to rescue her from his embraces.' His 
frenzy (as often happens in such cases) took 
the form of seeing an imaginary feast, and 
wildly demanding to be helped to this or that 
dish. On the twelfth day he died, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that they threw 
the body into the sea, after stripping off a 
portion of his clothing for his wife's use. 

There were two boys on board the 'Juno,' 
who were among the earliest victims. Their 
fathers were both in the foretop, and heard of 
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their sons' illness from those below. One of 
them — it was the thirteenth day of their 
misery — answered with indifference that he 
'could do nothing' for his son. The other 
hurried down as well as he could, and, 
watching a favourable moment, scrambled 
on all fours along the weather gunwale to his 
child, who was in the mizzen-rigging. ' By 
that time only three or four planks of the 
quarter-deck remained, and to them he led 
the boy, making him fast to the rail to prevent 
his being washed away. Whenever the lad 
was seized with a fit of sickness, the father 
lifted him up and wiped away the foam from 
his lips, and if a shower came, he made him 
open his mouth and receive the drops, or 
gently squeezed them into it from a rag. In 
this terrible situation both remained five days, 
until the boy expired. The unfortunate 
parent, as if unwilling to believe the fact, 
raised the body, looked wistfully at it, and 
when he could no longer entertain any doubt, 
watched it in silence until it was carried off by 
the sea. Then, wrapping himself in a piece 
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of can™, he sank down and rose no more, 
though he must have lived — as we judged 
from the quivering of his limbs when a wave 
broke over him — a few days longer.' In all 
the annals of shipwreck I know no more 
pathetic picture than this. 

But for showers of rain all would have 
been dead long since. They had no means of 
catching the drops save by spreading out their 
clothes, which were so wet with salt water 
that at first it tainted the fresh. Mackay, 
however, before these timely supplies arrived, 
had had a very unusual experience. Maddened 
by the fever which consumed him, and in spite 
of the ill consequences he expected to happen, 
he had descended from his place and drank two 
quarts of sea- water. * To my ereat astonish- 
Lt, aongh to relaxed mf violently, it 
revived both my strength and spirits. I got 
a sound sleep, and my animal heat abated.' 
Another expedient for getting some moisture 
into their mouths was to chew canvas or even 
lead. Shoes they had none, as leather dressed 
in India is rendered useless by water, and 
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• 

Lascars never use any shoes. There were, 
indeed, some bits of leather about the rigging, 
but the smell and taste of it were found 
* too offensive to be endured.' The rains and 
fatigue made them very cold at night. In the. 
morning, as the heat increased, * we exposed 
first one side and then the other to it, until 
our limbs became pliant; and as our spirits 
revived, we indulged in conversation, which 
sometimes even became cheerful. But as 
mid- day approached, the scorching rays re- 
newed our torments, and we wondered how 
we could have wished the rain to cease.' 

It must be understood that the ship, 
though its hull was under water, was moving 
on all this time. On July 10, being the 
twentieth day from its partial sinking, one of 
the people, as has often before happened, cried 
out, ' Land ! ' His cry was now heard with- 
out emotion, though, ' on raising my head a 
few minutes afterwards,' says Mackay, * I saw 
many eyes turned in the direction indicated.' 
Mrs. Bremner inquired of him whether he 
thought it might be the coast of Coromandel, 
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which seemed to him so ridiculous that he 
answered that if it was, 'they ought to be 
exhibited as curiosities in the Long Room at 
Madras under the pictures of Cornwallis and 
Meadows.' 

It was, however, really the land, though 
they had small chance of reaching it. Indeed, 
before evening, the ship, under water as it 
already was, struck on a rock. The tide 
having fallen, the remaining beams of the 
upper deck were left bare, and Mackay and 
the gunner tried to get Mrs. Bremner down 
to them, * but she was too weak to help her- 
self, and we had not strength to carry her.' 
The Lascars — for the raft had come back with 
them, as it could make no headway — offered 
to help if she gave them money. She happened 
to have thirty rupees about her, which was 
afterwards of great use, and she did not stint 
it in helping her preservers. They brought 
her down for eight rupees, and insisted on 
being paid on the spot. With that exception, 
it is pleasant to read that their conduct was 
excellent throughout, and their behaviour to 
Mrs. Bremner singularly kind and delicate. 
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In the gun-room, which they could now 
reach through a hole in the deck, were found 
some cocoa-nuts, which one would have ex- 
pected the finders to retain. On the contrary, 
they shared them, and insisted only upon keep- 
ing the milk in the nuts. This consisted of 
only a few drops of rancid oil ; nor had the 
solid part of the cocoa-nuts — a fact to be 
remembered by those who buy them out of 
barrows — the least nourishment in it. They 
found themselves rather worse than better for 
eating them. 

They were past the worst pains of hungei 
by this time, but the frenzied desire for watei 
still continued. 'Water, fresh water,* says 
Mackay, 'was what perpetually haunted my 
imagination ; not a short draught which I 
could gulp down in a moment — of that I 
could not endure the thought — but a large 
bowlful, such as I could hardly hold in my 
arms. When I thought of victuals, I only 
longed for such as I could swallow at once 
without the trouble of chewing.' 

Hope now began to animate them, and 
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though it was the twenty-first day of their 
sufferings, it is noteworthy that no one died 
after they first saw land. Towards evening 
six of the stoutest Lascars, though indeed 
they were all shadows, tied themselves to 
spars and reached the shore. They found a 
stream of fresh water, of which those on 
board could 'see them drink their fill.' In 
the morning they beheld these men sur- 
rounded by natives, and were all attention 
to see what sort of treatment they met with. 
' The natives immediately kindled a fire, which 
we rightly concluded was for dressing rice, 
and then came down to the water's edge, 
waving handkerchiefs to us as a signal that 
we should come ashore. To describe our 
emotions at that moment is impossible.' 

But these poor folks could not get on 
shore, and least of all the poor woman. Boats 
there were none, and if there had been, there 
was such a surf between the ship and the 
land that no boat could live in it. But to 
remain was certain death. *I felt myself 
called upon,' says Mackay, ' to make the 



t 
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attempt.' With great difficulty he got out a 
spar and tied it to him with a rope. He then 
took leave of Mrs. Bremner, who was of course 
utterly helpless. ' She dismissed me with a 
thousand good wishes for my safety.' While 
they were speaking, the spar broke loose, and 
floated away. He paused one moment, then 
plunged into the sea. Though he could 
'hardly move a joint' before, his limbs im- 
mediately became pliant in the water, and the 
spar helped to sustain him ; but ' being a 
perfect square, it turned round with every 
motion of the water, and rolled me under it.' 
Eventually, however, a tremendous wave 
carried him to land. 

Some natives, speaking in the Moorish 
tongue — 'at which I was overjoyed, for I 
feared we were beyond the Company's terri- 
tories, and in those of the King of Ava ' — 
observing his ineffectual efforts to rise, laid 
hold of him and bore him along. As they 
passed a little stream he made signs to be set 
down. ' I immediately fell on my face in the 
water and began to gulp it down.' His 
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bearers finally dragged him away lest he 
should drink too much. They took him to a 
• fire round which the Lascars were sitting, 
and gave him some boiled rice, ' but after 
chewing it a little I found I could not swallow 
it.' One of the natives, seeing his distress, 
dashed some water in his face, which, washing 
the rice down almost choked him, but ' caused 
such an exertion of the muscles that I re- 
covered the power of swallowing. For some 
time, however, I was obliged to take a mouth- 
ful of water with every one of rice. My lips 
and the inside of my mouth were so cracked 
with the heat that every motion of my jaws 
set them a-bleeding and gave me great pain.' 

As soon as he was a little recovered, his 
first care was for Mrs. Bremner, and on 
pointing out that she had some money about 
her, the natives were persuaded to take her off 
the ship. This was accomplished only a few 
hours before it parted in two. She was totally 
unable to walk,- but her remaining rupees, 
joined to liberal promises, to be performed on 
her reachmg her journey's end, procured hey 
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a litter in which she was conveyed to Chitta- 
gong. 

No woman probably ever went through 
such an experience and survived it as this un- 
happy lady. Mackay having no money — 
for Mrs. Bremner had no more to give him — 
had to walk, and speedily broke down. The 
natives left him behind without a scruple. 
He fell in, however, with a party of Mugs, the 
chief of whom was full of human kindness. 
He washed Mackay's wounds, which were 
filled with sand and dirt, supplied him with 
rice, and endeavoured to teach him how to 
make fire by rubbing two pieces of bamboo 
together. Mackay finally arrived at Chitta- 
gong, though in a pitiable condition. 

In a postscript to this miserable story he 
says, 'With respect to the fate of my com- 
panions in misfortune, Mrs. Bremner, having 
recovered her health and spirits, was after- 
wards well married.' So it seems that with 
time and courage one really does get over 
almost everything. 
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A CASTAWAY AMBASSADOR. 

In all narratives of ordinary life, and even in 
fiction, the fact of the persons described being 
foreigners (i.e., speaking another language), 
or of the incidents having taken place many- 
years ago, is found greatly to detract from 
the interest of the story. 

This holds good even in accounts of ship- 
wrecks. The perils of a crew of Malays or 
Chinese would but slightly move us in com- 
parison with those of English or Ameri- 
cans. Nevertheless, there are a few cases, of 
which the following is one, in which the 
foreign element, by reason of its strangeness, 
and also of a certain unfitness to deal with 
dangers with which our own sailors are 
familiar, is of itself attractive. 

Imagine three Siamese ambassadors, un- 
accustomed to the sea, accompanied by a 
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retinue of long-robed attendants, and full of 
the most artificial and fanciful ideas of human 
life, suddenly finding themselves thrown upon 
their own resources, having to climb moun- 
tains, swim rivers, deal with savages of the 
most ignorant type, and devour mussels and 
sea-weed, contrary to their religion. 

It is a picture which would be ridiculous 
but for * the pity of it.' Its absurdity is im- 
mensely increased by the conviction of the 
importance of their mission, and of the great- 
ness of the king their master, to whose dis- 
patches (which had probably nothing in them 
but observations on the weather, or on the 
state of his own health) they clung with a 
loyal persistence that could not have been 
exceeded had they been the original MSS. of 
the sacred Scriptures. 

The name of one of these voyagers is 
peculiar : Occum Chamnam, a mandarin of 
Siam, with two other great mandarins, six 
others of inferior rank, and an immense re- 
tinue, embarked on an embassy to the Court of 
Portugal. They set sail on January 27, 1686, 

I 
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on board a Portuguese vessel of thirty guns 
and 150 men, with many passengers besides 
themselves, * including three monks of differ- 
ent orders, and a number of Creoles, Indians, 
Portuguese, and Mestees, a people of colour/ 
It was what is called in these days rather a 
^ scratch lot,' which one can easily imagine at 
any crisis of peril or misfortune would fly 
asunder from one another like the contents of 
a burst shell. 

When in sight, as they imagined ' by 
certain marks ' (in which they were quite 
wrong), of the Cape of Good Hope, the huge 
unwieldy vessel struck on a rock, and stuck 
there. Occum Chamnam describes the scene 
in a simple manner, which is quite refreshing. 
* I cannot picture the terror and consternation 
which then prevailed. Who can figure the 
emotions excited by certain death to so 
many ? Nothing was heard but shrieks, 
sighs, and groans. People rushed rudey 
together.' Ceremonial, which was poor 
Cecum's natural atmosphere, seems to have 
been neglected altogether. ' Those who had 
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been the bitterest enemies were now recon- 
ciled in all sincerity. The tumult was such 
that it deafened the crashing of the vessel, 
breaking into a thousand pieces, and the noise 
of the waves dashing with incredible fury 
against the rocks, . , . My own aflfright was 
not less than that of others, until, being as- 
sured that there was some chance of escape, 
and seeing that I personally should not lose 
much by this shipwrech^ I summoned up some 
resolution. I had two good habits, which I 
put on, and then committing myself to several 
planks tied together, endeavoured to reach 
the shore. Our second ambassador, the 
strongest and best swimmer of the three, 
was already before me, carrying the king's 
dispatches, fastened to a sabre with which his 
Majesty had presented him.' 

They had neither water, wine, nor bread, 
and the cold, in spite of his Hwo habits,' 
struck to the very marrow of the poor Eastern. 
The next morning he accordingly returned 
to the wreck upon a kind of hurdle, trusting 
to find food and raiment. Everything how- 

I 2 
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ever was full of water, and he could only 
obtain some pieces of gold stuff, a small case 
containing six flasks of wine, and a portion of 
biscuit, ' so bitter from the salt water that I 
could not swallow a single mouthful/ 

As many Siamese had escaped quite naked, 
Occum shared the gold stuff with them, but 
* sensible that the wine would not last long in 
their hands,' he intrusted it to a Portuguese, 
' who had testified great friendship for me, 
telling him it was at his command, providing 
he would give me some of it when required. 
I soon, alas ! had occasion to learn the weak- 
ness of friendship when opposed to the im- 
pulse of necessity, and that self under the 
pressure of want is the first consideration. 
My friend daily supplied me with half a glass 
of wine for the first few days in the confidence 
of our discovering a spring or rivulet ; but 
finding ourselves disappointed, my requests 
for what I had bestowed in the warmth of 
friendship were vain.' Indeed the Portu- 
guese gave him so effectual a repulse, saying 
that ^ even his own father should not have a 
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drop of it,' that tlie unfortunate ambassador 
felt that he had exhausted the resources of 
diplomacy, and did not try again. 

I am sorry to say that the conduct of this 
Portuguese was only an instance of the whole 
behaviour of his countrymen towards the 
Siamese. Above two hundred of the ship's 
company had reached the land — a barren and 
uninhabitable shore ; and on the second day 
they started along the coast — just as the crew 
of the ^ Gros venor ' were fated to do a hundred 
years afterwards — in the expectation of reach- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope. The pilots and 
captain calculated that it was but twenty 
leagues away, so that ^ most of the company 
left behind what provisions they had obtained 
from the ship, so as not to be embarrassed by 
them.' 

They soon, therefore, began to feel the 
pinch of hunger, though it was almost un- 
noticed in the pangs of thirst. Their road 
was through bushes which afforded no shelter 
from the burning sun, and in forty- eight hours 
they only came upon one well, the waters of 
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which were so brackish as to be undrinkable. 
The chief ambassador being in feeble health, 
the Siamese could not march quickly, and 
the Portuguese went on ahead, always watched 
by the former with a touching anxiety, since 
they had confidence in their skill and en- 
durance, in which they knew themselves to 
be deficient ; but they soon became secretly 
aware that the Portuguese did not wish their 
companionship, and in fact were deserting 
them. 

Presently the first ambassador became so 
ill that he insisted on being left behind, so 
that the rest should no longer be delayed, but 
hasten on to the Dutch settlement, whence help 
might be sent to him. ' A youth of fifteen, 
the son of a mandarin, between whom and the 
ambassador existed a mutual aflfection, re- 
fused to leave him, and this conduct inspired 
an old domesticj who also remained with his 
master.' 

Once, and even twice, the Siamese came 
up with the Portuguese, but without either 
signs of welcome or repulsion ; famine and 
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fatigue were doing their accustomed work, 
and nothing but the possession of food or 
drink had much interest for any one. Their 
principal support was mussels, and certain 
bitter leaves which grew above high-water 
mark. Their signs and dumb entreaties for 
food, joined doubtless to their strange appear- 
ance, were only responded to by the natives 
* with shouts of laughter.' When they evinced 
their desire to purchase some of the sheep and 
oxen, which were grazing in great numbers 
throughout the country, they replied ^ Tabac ' 
(meaning tobacco), or ' Patafac ' (meaning 
patacas), the only coin they knew. The 
pilot, indeed, had a few of the latter, and 
bought an ox with them, but divided it solely 
among his fellow-countr3niien. None of the 
Siamese obtained a single mouthful. 

Occum offered two large diamonds for a 
sheep, which were refused with disdain ; but to 
one of the mandarins, whose head was adorned 
with certain gold ornaments, the natives gave a 
quarter of a sheep in exchange for them, which 
was eaten raw. A Hottentot once took a fancy 
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to the gold buttons on an unfortunate diplo- 
matist's robe, and ' I made signs that he should 
have them in return for something to eat ; but 
judge of my disappointment when he only 
brought with him a small vessel of milk ' — 
probably the dearest milk that was ever sold. 
The last solid food of which they par- 
took was the skin of the ox purchased by the 
pilot, and wliich the Portuguese had thrown 
away. After that they were so fortunate as 
to find a peninsula covered with mussels, 
where they remained two days, as in an oasis 
of plenty. ' A slender serpent, killed with a 
dagger, was eaten, head, skin, bones and all ; ' 
and then as they dragged themselves upon 
their weary way, starvation set in with all its 
horrors. It was on awaking from a heavy 
sleep, induced by extreme exhaustion, that the 
poor Siamese discovered one morning that 
the Portuguese had finally deserted them. 
*In vain we looked around, shouted, and 
sought everywhere ; not only were we unable 
to see a single one of them, but could not 
discover the route they had taken.' 
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At this terrible crisis — for, left to them- 
selves, these poor Easterns were almost as 
helpless as children, and were conscious of 
the fact — the second ambassador called his 
people round him, and addressed them with 
a courage and charity such as would have 
done honour to an apostle of the holiest creed : 

^ Faithful Siamese, though all was lost by 
shipwreck, we had still some consolation. 
. . . While the Portuguese remained, they 
were our guides, and in some sort our pro- 
tection, . . . and I would fain persuade myself 
that urgent reasons alone can have induced 
them to leave us. Were not we ourselves 
constrained to forsake our first ambassador 
amidst a frightful desert, though with the full 
design of procuring him aid when it should 
lie in our power ? The conduct of the Portu- 
guese may not perhaps be less laudable. At 
all events, it will not avert the evils with 
which we are menaced to bewail their in- 
sincerity and want of faith.' . 

No Christian sermon, to my mind, ever 
contained more charity and good sense in it 
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than this. The latter part of his speech, though 
it does not recommend itself to our intelligence, 
is even more characteristic, and breathes a 
spirit of exalted loyalty which would be 
chivalrous indeed were the object of it a 
worthy one. The King of Siam was a po- 
tentate, it seems, so sacred, that no one was 
allowed to mention his name, but in this 
supreme hour his faithful servant thus ven- 
tures to allude to him : 

' Perhaps,' he says, ^ in requital of the 
transcendent merits of our great ting. Provi- 
dence will not allow us to remain destitute of 
succour ; and without further deliberation we 
ought to follow the coast, according to our 
previous determination. . . . One thing more. 
You have^ witnessed my invariable respect for 
the dispatches of the king, my master. My 
first, or rather my sole anxiety during our ship- 
wreck, was for their safety. When encamped 
on mountains, I have always placed them still 
higher, and always above the rest of our 
body, and myself withdrawing lower, guarded 
them at a respectful distance ; and in the 
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plains, they were affixed to the top of the 
highest plants I could attain. During this 
journey they have been borne by myself, and 
never intrusted to others, until I was unable 
to drag my limbs along. Now, in our present 
uncertainty, should I not be able to follow 
you long, I enjoin the third ambassador [our 
Occum], in the name of our gi'eat king, to 
act precisely as I have done. . . . But should 
it be fated that none of us reach the Cape of 
Good Hope, he to whom they shall be at last 
intrusted must lay them, if possible, on some 
eminence, so that they may not be exposed to 
insult, and then he may die before them, 
testifying as much respect in death as he was 
bound to show during life. Such is what I 
recommend.' 

From this date poor Occum Chamnam's 
miseries became almost intolerable ; his whole 
body began to swell, attended with dreadful 
pains. 'Without actual experience,' he ob- 
serves, with touching simplicity, * I could 
not have believed in the power of the human 
frame to resist so long such, an accumulation 
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of evils ; ' and yet in proportion to their 
extremity so, strangely enough, did his 
anxiety to prolong his Ufe increase. All that 
remained to them of sohd hope was in re- 
gaining the Portuguese, and when, now and 
then, they came upon some traces of their 
course their hearts revived within them. Once 
they found a pouch of powder, with which 
they kindled a fire, and Occum broiled his 
shoes, which had long become useless to him 
through the swelling of his feet. 

' We cut them to pieces, and eat them 
with great avidity. . . . We tried the same 
with the cap of one of our attendants, but it 
was so tough that we had to reduce the pieces 
almost to a cinder, and then they were so 
bitter and disgusting that, in spite of our 
famished condition, our stomachs refused to 
receive them.' Presently they came upon one 
of the interpreters lying dead. * Since his 
limbs were contracted together, though on a 
spot abounding with herbs, we judged that he 
had died of cold.' This sight was not altogether 
unwelcome, since it showed that they were on 
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the right track ; and ^ since it was a charming 
spot, covered with verdure, we halted, and 
each laid in a stock of palatable leaves.' 

This relief, however, was but temporary, 
and the condition to which they were reduced 
may be conceived from the fact that, proud 
as tliey were by race and nature, they at 
last resolved to sell themselves to the Hotten- 
tots as slaves. ^ Surely,' says the unhappy 
Occum, * our wretchedness must have been 
intense, since we were willing to become 
subject to a people the most abject, vile, and 
beastly under the sun, and whom we should 
be reluctant to receive into our homes even 
in a menial capacity.' Nay, such was their 
extremity, that they actually resolved to go 
back to the peninsula where mussels were 
plentiful, and reached it in three days, with 
the ardour of exiles seeking some promised 
land. 

Unhappily, though they got their mus- 
sels, they could get no firewood to cook 
them with, while the intense cold at night 
paralysed all their energies. On the fifth day 
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they again started on their weary journey, 
and after terrible privations came on some 
Hottentots, who had intercourse with the 
Dutch settlements, and undertook to guide 
them thither. Many of the poor Siamese had 
to be left behind, with a store of dried mussels 
to support them ; the rest followed their 
guides for six terrible days, during which 
time their chief food was certain large black 
beetles. 

On the thirty-first day after the shipwreck 
they met with some Dutch settlers, who 
brought them bread, meat, and wine. * Our 
acknowledgments were boundless. We threw 
ourselves at the knees of our preservers. 
For my own part, my gratitude was beyond 
all bounds. When the first ambassador had 
ordered us to leave him, he gave us some 
jewels which had been presented by the king 
our master to bo bestowed in presents. I 
received five large diamonds set in rings of 
gold, one of which I presented to each of the 
Dutchmen as an acknowledgment of the re- 
newal of my life/ 
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What seems very strange, the survivors of 
the Portuguese party, who arrived at the 
settlement eight days before them, seem to 
have suffered even worse privations than the 
Siamese. A monk of St. Augustine, who 
was of the party, drew tears from Occum's 
eyes by the recital of them. ' We should 
have been as relentless as tigers,' he says, 
' not to have melted at the cries and groans of 
those who had dropped by the way, overcome 
by the torments of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 
They implored our assistance ; they conjured 
us to procure a drop of water. Every one 
seemed insensible to their sufferings, and to 
avoid the semblance of cruelty, when we saw 
them fall, which happened frequently, we ex- 
horted them to recommend their souls to God, 
and then, without further remark, turned 
away, stopping our ears that we might hear 
the groans of the dying no longer.' 

One incident in that terrible journey 
stands out above all others, and seems to have 
affected all witnesses, however wretched in 
their own circumstances, with its horror and 
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pathos. The captain of the ship, a mail of 
high rank and station, had carried out his 
only son with him to India, that he might 
make an early acquaintance with life at sea. 
He watched over the boy's safety during the 
shipwreck, and, since his strength soon failed 
him, caused him to be carried during the 
march by his slaves. But when these grew 
too weak to bear him, the youth was reduced 
to such a state of feebleness that he lay down 
to die. 

* His limbs were stiff and swollen, and he 
lay stretched at all his length unable to bend 
a joint. The unfortunate captain was driven 
to despair. Lifting the poor lad on his shoul- 
ders, he tried to carry him, but could make 
but a single step, when he fell to the ground 
with his son, who seemed more distressed at 
the other's grief than at his own sufferings. 
He entreated the others, in the most impres- 
sive manner, to carry his father away with 
them, whose presence only augmented his 
miseries. The priests endeavoured in vain to 
represent to the captain the sinfulness of thus 
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endangering his own life by useless delay, and 
at length he was removed by force.' The 
violence of his grief, however, continued with- 
out abatement, and though he reached the 
settlement, he died of a broken heart on the 
second day. 

Cecum Chamnam himself lived to return 
to Siam, and behold the gracious countenance 
of the sovereign whom nobody was allowed to 
name; and, what is very creditable to him 
after such an experience, he actually tempted 
the sea again as ambassador to the Court of 
France. 
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THE BURNING OF THE 'NEW HORN: 

William Bontekoe, a Dutchman, who sailed 
from the Texel as captain of the ' New Horn ' 
in the winter of 1618, has left behind him an 
interesting record of the fate of that unhappy- 
ship. The catastrophe which destroyed it 
was all the more terrible as up to that point 
the voyage had been a singularly fortunate 
one. 

The crew had suffered from sickness, it is 
true, but they found on the island of Mas- 
carenhas, in the neighbourhood of Madagascar, 
a natural health resort of quite a surprising 
kind. No sooner had they landed than such 
as were able ' rolled themselves on the grass,' 
from which alone they seemed to receive an 
immediate benefit. The blue pigeons overhead 
were so tame that they were taken by the 
hand, and two hundred of them killed and 
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roasted the first day, which to the seamen 
who had been so long used to salt meat was a 
banquet beyond expression. Other birds had 
only to be caught, and their cries brought 
whole flocks within easy reach. Turtle were 
so plentiful that as many as twenty-five were 
found under a single tree. They filled their 
casks at a fresh- water river, 'with banks 
covered with trees in regular order, presenting 
such a beautiful view that nothing in the 
world could be more delightful.' 

This * summer isle of Eden ' was unin- 
habited save by the gentlest and most nourish- 
ing creatures, and even from the palm-trees 
there flowed a mild and nourishmg liquid. 
The water round the island was so cr}'^stal 
clear that through seven and even eight 
fathoms they could distinctly see the bottom. 
All the sick were cured here in a very short 
time, and returned on board not without great 
unwillingness. 

At St. Mary's Isle, a few days' sail from 
this, they met with some pleasant savages ,^ 
who, understanding nothing of their language^ 

k2 
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* imitated the cries of cattle, sheep, and poul- 
try, to inform them that such supplies were at 
their disposal. They brought them milk in 
baskets made of leaves so closely interwoven 
that it was drawn off by a hole pierced 
through. Among the crew was a man who 
played the violin, and who put these simple 
people fairly beside themselves with the 
delights of his music' 

The crew of the ' Xew Horn ' had altogether 
a very pleasant voyage, until one evening, in 
the latitude of the Straits of Sunda, the dread- 
ful cry of ' Fire ! ' was raised. The steward 
had gone below-decks with a candle to fill his 
keg with brandy, * that a small glass might 
be served out to each person in the morning, 
according to the Dutch fashion,' and a spark 
from the wick had fallen into the bunghole. 
The flames blew out the ends of the cask, 
and set fire to some coal underneath it, the 
smoke from which was unendurable. Upon 
this the captain ordered the powder to be 
thrown overboard, to which the supercargo, 
^ho was answerable to the owner of the ship, 
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* would not consent.' The launch and cutter 
were lowered to clear the decks, and into these 
many of the crew quietly slipped by the chain- 
wale, or swam to them, having dropped into 
the sea. Presently, while the poor captain 
was battling with the smoke and flame, one of 
the sailors runs up to him, and exclaims, 
'Dear Captain, what are we to do now? the 
launch and cutter have deserted us.' Which 
indeed they had. For the moment he was 
transported with rage, and hoisted all sail in 
hopes of running them down, which, in truth 
they richly deserved ; * but within about three 
ships' lengths they got the weather-gauge, 
and escaped.' 

What a dramatic scene! The burning 
ship, with its tenants, within a few minutes 
of horrible death, yet filled with the desire of 
revenge, and the miserable deserters, full of 
shame and fear, only escaping them by a 
hair's-breadth. Yet a few weeks before these 
people had been the best of friends, and fancied 
themselves in Paradise. 

Though little hope was left — for the oil 
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with which the ship was laden had taken 
fire — the crew now betook themselves, too 
late, to casting out the powder. * Sixty 
barrels had been got overboard, but three 
hundred still remained. The fire at length 
reached them, and the vessel blew up in the 
air with one hundred and nineteen souls. A 
moment afterward not a human being was 
to be seen. 'And believing myself to be 
launched into eternity,' writes Bontekoe, 'I 
cried, " Lord, have mercy upon my soul! '' ' 

On reaching the water, like a spent 
rocket, he * fetches a little breath,' and per- 
ceiving the mainmast floating near him amid 
the other debris of the wreck, contrives to 
gain it. At the same moment he sees a young 
man rising from the water, who exclaims, ' I 
have got it!' (meaning a spare yard). 'My 
God ! ' cried I to myself, ' is it possible that 
any one can have survived? ' 

With two wounds on his head, and bruises 
all over his back, he could do little to -help 
another, but what lay in his power he did do. 
While seated with his co-survivor on the mast. 



The fire reaches the pmcder. 
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the sun, the great hope-giver to all in calamity, 
' went down, to our great affliction,' leaving 
them destitute as it seemed of any chance of 
succour. When morning dawned, however, 
they found both launch and cutter beside them, 
' and I cried out to my people to save their 
captain,' which they were very willing to do, 
though in great amazement at finding him in 
life. But being quite unable to move, a rope 
was tied round him, and he was dragged on 
board, and deposited in a hole in the stem, 
' which,' says poor Bontekoe, he thought * con- 
venient ' to die in. 

A few hours ago meat and cheese had been 
floating in such quantities about their legs that 
it had been difficult to get rid of them, but all 
that these stupid sailors had managed to pick 
up were seven pounds of biscuits. Without 
their captain they were indeed without their 
head. Their strength was exhausted with 
rowing, and when he murmured ' sail/ they 
stared at him. * Where,' they asked, ' were 
they to get sails from ? ' Then he told them 
to take their shirts, and to use all the cordage 
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about the boat for thread ; ' but when I offered 
mine, they refused it, as necessary to my feeble 
health.' A dressing-gown and piUow were 
also supplied him, and the surgeon applied 
chewed bread, ' for want of a better remedy,' 
to his wounds. 

There were forty-six persons in the launch, 
and thirty- six in the cutter. This ingenious 
invalid captain of theirs engraved a chart of 
the Straits (of Sunda) on a plank, by which 
they steered, and also ^ constructed a compass,' 
Each had a biscuit of the size of a man's finger 
daily, but nothing, amid the scorching heat of 
the day, to drink. Presently it rained, how- 
ever, and they filled a cask, out of which they 
drank from a shoe. ^ They all invited me to 
drink as much as I liked, but I restricted my- 
self to the same allowance as the rest.' 

As the launch sailed more quickly than 
the cutter, the people in the latter besought to 
join their fellows, and their entreaties were 
complied with. There were thus eighty-two 
souls crowded together on the launch, ^ a deck 
being made of the oars where some could sit, 
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while the others crouched below/ Then, as 
theu* miseries increased, and starvation set in, 
they began to murmur at their leader, whose 
only fault was the endeavour to inspire them 
with hope. The rage of hunger urging them 
beyond all bounds^ they announced their in- 
tention to kill and eat the boys on board ; and 
it was with the utmost difficulty that Bonte- 
koe persuaded them to give them a respite of 
three days. If they did not sight land within 
that time, the boys were to be sacrificed. 

Bontekoe had some confidence in his scien- 
tific calculations, but chiefly in his prayers, 
that the Almighty would preserve them from 
a crime so horrible. No one could stand up- 
right, through excessive weakness, but the 
captain crawled from one end of the boat to 
the other encouraging his men. On the third 
morning the quartermaster suddenly cried 
out, ' Land ! land ! ' 

This land was inhabited by a barbarous 
people by whom many of them were killed, 
but the survivors escaped in their boat, and 
once more put to sea. In the end, as indeed 
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throughout, they owed their safety to the 
intelligence of their captain, for looking around 
him in all directions he discovered ' two great 
blue hills,' and calling to mind that he had 
heard from an experienced navigator that on 
the extreme point of Java there were two hills 
of this description, he steered for them, and 
found a haven and European help. 

It is pleasant to learn from other sources 
that this intrepid fellow arrived in safety at 
his native town, * where he led an exemplary 
life, and died in the esteem and admiration of 
all who knew him/ 
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IN SIGHT OF HOME. 

One of the most striking ^ personal preserva- 
tions ' ever recorded took place on the familiar 
coast between Dartmouth and Torbay, and 
it did not happen to a ' bold smuggler,' as it 
ought to have done, but quite the contrary, 
that is to say, a coast-guardsman. He was 
first lieutenant of the ^Dart,' the revenue 
crLiiser on that station, and on news being 
brought him one evening of a projected * run,' 
as the smuggling trafRc was called, it was the 
second lieutenant's duty to go with an armed 
galley to prevent it. 

' As my brother officer, however, was 
going ashore that night,' he says, * I took 
his place.' The lieutenant started with six 
sailors and a marine. Their oars were muffled, 
and they soon lost sight of the ' Dart.' ^ The 
lights of the near and everhanging houses 
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shone for a minute or two between her masts 
and yards ; then the lofty black land and the 
glittering lights of the elevated town, never 
to be beheld again by most of us/ 

It was the 1st of March ; the night was 
cold and showery, and as they pulled toward 
* Berry Head ' a heavy ground-swell seemed 
to foretell a gale. In rounding the Head they 
shipped several seas, which made them chill 
and cheerless enough. At half past one, on 
reaching the entrance of the sound that sepa- 
rates the Mewstone from the mainland, the 
lieutenant determined to pass through it, order- 
ing the bow man ' to keep a very careful 
look-out, and of course very careful myself.' 
In this manner they had half threaded the 
dangerous passage, the ' Ay, ay, sir,' of the 
man at the bow repeatedly replying to the 
lieutenant's directions to ' look out,' when, to 
their great surprise, the boat struck on some- 
thing forward. 

* There's a rock under the bow, sir. Back 
off all— aU.' 

Before the men pould do so, however, the 
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retiring swell left the galley suspended, * and 
being of that class justly called " Deaths,'* she 
almost instantly fell on her broadside.' While 
the words, * Throw the l)allast bags over- 

■- board ! ' w^ere passing the lieutenant's lips 
she sank under him. 'For a second or two 
the men forward appeared high and dry out 
of water ; then she slipped off the rock, disap- 
peared, and not a splinter of her was ever seen 
again.' 

The lieutenant could swim better than 
most men, and had great confidence in his 
powers, but benumbed as he was with cold, on 
an ironbound coast, and with such a sea, ' it 
appeared little short of a miracle that could 
save me.' 

As to saving others, ^all such thoughts 
were quite out of the question.' His first 
object, indeed, was to escape the grasp of his 
drowning crew, more particularly of the poor 
marine close behind him, ' whom I had seen 
comfortably settled, and apparently fast asleep, 
a few seconds ago.' He accordingly seized 

. the strokesman's oar, as it floated past him, 
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*and giving myself what little impetus my 
sinking footing would admit of/ he struck 
out in the opposite direction to the rock, 
which he foresaw the rest would make for. 

After a few strokes he looked behind, and 
this is what he saw — and heard : ' The galley 
was gone ! But as I rode on the crest of the 
wave, the sparkling of the sra beneath me and 
the wild shrieks that rose from the watery 
hollow, too plainly pointed out the fatal spot 
where the poor fellows were sinking in each 
other's embrace. For a few seconds a sea 
arose and hid the place from my view ; and 
on again getting a glimpse of it the sparkling 
of the water was scarcely discernible, and a 
faint murmur only crept along the surface of 
the waves. Another sea followed. As it 
rose between me and heaven I saw on its^ 
black outline a hand clutching at the clouds 
above it. A faint gurgle followed, the sea 
rolled sullenly by, and all was dark and silent 
around me.' A sight, as our lieutenant truly 
observes, which many must have witnessed/ 
but few have lived to describe. 
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As for himself, his case seemed desperate 
enough, for if he should reach the shore the 
surf would dash him to pieces, and even if he 
should land, the cliffs were so steep that it 
would only be to die a more lingering death. 

The lieutenant, however, was one of those 
men who ' never say die,' and clutch hope by 
its last skirt. He had a suit of heavy ' Flush- 
ings ' over his jacket and trousers, and a large 
boat cloak, which, however comfortable for 
sitting in, were much too clumsy to swim in. 
By help of his supporting oar he got rid of 
his cloak and his two jackets, but he did not 
dare attempt to rid himself of the two pair of 
trousers, lest they should cling round his 
ankles and hamper his movements; nor did 
he cast off his shoes, since he reflected they 
would save his feet from being cut against 
the rocks. 

The coolness and common- sense of thia 
gentleman, considering the circumstances in 
which he found himself, were such, in short^ 
as it would be difficult to surpass. Thus 
lightened, and ^ with the oar held fore-and-aft 
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wise under my left arm, I struck out boldly 
for the shore, and having been, Heaven only 
knows how long in the water — to me it seemed 
an age — I got into the wash of the breakers, 
and after receiving several blows I secured a 
footing, and scrambled up above the break of 
the waves.' 

Here one would think his story ought to 
have ended, but as a matter of fact the poor 
lieutenant was now as badly off as ever. 

* As I lay panting, breathless, and nearly 
insensible, the words " Save me, save me ; I 
am sinking," appeared to rise with the spray 
that flew over me.' At first he thought it was 
fancy, but on hearing the cry repeated he 
roused himself, and beheld a man struggling 
to reach the shore. * Never shall I forget the 
sensation of that moment ; I could not stir a 
finger to save him. At this crisis the oar 
that had saved my own life floated within 
reach of his hand.' He saw it, grasped it, 
lost it, was swept away, and again returned, 
and eventually clung to the shore. Presently 
he rose, scrambled up slowly to his com- 
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mander's side, embraced him, and murmured, 
' They are all drowned, sir.' 

It must have been a most pathetic meeting. 

After a time they recovered themselves a 
little, and by means of stamping and swinging 
their arms persuaded the blood to flow through 
their chilled veins. Then they strove to 
climb the cliflF. By helping each other they 
attained some thirty feet, when suddenly the 
lieutenant found himself on the edge of a 
precipice. A chasm yawned beneath him, 
through which the sea was dashing violently. 
' We were not on the mainland, but only on a 
rock ! ' 

It is impossible to exaggerate the distress 
of mind of the two castaways at this dis- 
covery. Even the lieutenant, who was by 
far more vigorous and hopeful than his com- 
panion, was utterly cast down by it. He re- 
mained upon the edge of the precipice, just to 
make sure that there was no hope of escape 
save through that foaming channel with the 
steep rocks beyond it * and then descended to 
the nearest ledge in deep despondency.' 
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His shirt * clung with icy coldness ' to his 
body, and his shivering frame warned him of 
his fast-faUing strength. Though to attempt 
to cross the chasm was almost certain death, 
he preferred that risk to perishing by inches. 
His companion, on the other hand, the type 
of quite another class, shrank from the more 
immediate peril, talked 'of the consolation of 
dying together,' and clinging to the lieutenant 
besought him in the most moving terms not 
to leave him. In order to escape his grasp 
our lieutenant had to feign to look for a more 
sheltered place, and then descended to the 
edge of the channel. 

' The distance was not very great, but the 
water was one sheet of foam, edged by the 
long black sea- weed that adhered to the rocks, 
except where a heavy black sea rolled through 
the passage, drove the one before it, and 
flowed over the other. An apparently perpen- 
dicular cliff hung over the whole.' It was 
hard to imagine a more terrible and hopeless 
position; nevertheless, reflecting that not 
pnly his own life but that of his wretched 
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companion depended upon his making the 
venture, our lieutenant, watching * a smooth ' 
(i.e., when the foam was less furious), and 
committing his spirit to God, plunged into 
the gulf. A few strokes brought him to the 
other side, but it afforded no footing, and 
save for the sea-weed, no hold. ' Again and 
again did I seize the pendent slippery weeds, 
and as often did the drawback of the sea, as- 
sisted by my own dead weight, drag me with a 
giant's force, and rolling down the face of the 
rock, I sank several feet under water.' 

It was no wonder if this time, with the 
sea whizzing in his ears and rattling in his 
throat, he thought that his last moment had 
arrived. He rose, however, once more to the 
surface, dug his nails into the rock, clung to 
the sea-weed with his teeth, and was torn 
from his hold by a tremendous sea, which cast 
him up many feet. In descending, he caught 
a projecting point above the weeds, ^and at 
the same instant my leg was thrown over 
another ; the sea left me, and, gasping for 
life, I hung over the abyss once more. Suc- 

L 2 
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cessive seas followed, but only laslied the 
rocks beneath me, as if enraged at having lost 
their prey. . . The dread of being forced 
away caused me to make an almost super- 
human effort. I gained a footuig, climbed 
upward till even the spray fell short of me. 
God be praised, I was safe ! ' 

Having ascended some forty feet, he stopped 
to take breath, and between the roar of the 
breakers distinctly heard the frantic shrieks of 
his companion imploring him for the love of 
God not to leave him. In vain the lieutenant 
endeavoured to comfort him by the assurance 
that if he succeeded in reaching the cliff-top 
he would send him help. He could not make 
himself heard, and indeed needed all his 
breath for what lay before him. 

He now began to ascend the almost per- 
pendicular face of the cliff, ' now with toler- 
able ease, now hanging with scarce a foothold 
over the pitch-black ocean,' until the cries of 
the man were lost, and the roar of the ocean 
itself was but faintly heard. Suddenly he 
'beheld the heavens all around him, and 
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fell rapidly, head-foremost/ he knew not 
where. 

He thought he had fallen into the sea, but 
he had really toppled over the cliff on the 
landward side, a fall of only a few feet, but 
which had been sufficient under the circum- 
stances to deprive the poor lieutenant of his 
senses. When they returned to him he found 
himself in a furze-bush, almost frozen to 
death. Unable to move his limbs, he con- 
trived to roll out of it, which caused his blood 
to circulate, and made him conscious of that 
intense pain which * none but those who 
have been frost-bitten can have any idea of.' 
At length, however, he felt the prickles left 
by the furze-bush, and ^ could with truth 
affirm that that was the happiest moment of 
my life.' 

He presently came upon the track of cart- 
wheels, and, after a narrow escape from being 
shot as a burglar, made his way to a farm- 
house, where every attention was paid to him. 
Men were despatched to the cliflfs to exhibit 
lights all night to keep up his companion's 
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spirits. lu the morning a boat was de- 
spatched, when he was found half dead. After 
three days' nursing, however, he recovered. 

Only one relic of the ill-fated boat was 
ever discovered — ^its mast, floating on end^ 
with a corpse tied by the hand to it !. Such a 
night's adventure as that which fell to the lot 
of our brave lieutenant has probably few 
parallels, and I think it wiU be agreed that as 
a narrator of such matters he is without a 
rival. 
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ARCTIC TRAVEL. 



I. 



In modern days it is thouglit to be no very- 
great undertaking to spend a winter in the 
arctic regions ; but in earlier times this was 
not so ; every one shrank from the dreadful 
climate even in summer, and feared the teiTors 
of the sunless land. It is true that in old 
times we did not possess all the advantages 
afforded by modern science to those who 
undertake arctic travel, but still it seems 
strange that the prospect of such an under- 
taking should have been regarded with such 
terror. 

Certain Muscovy merchants, we read, 
actually obtained a pardon for some malefactors 
condemned to death, on condition that they 
should remain a year in Greenland, where * all 
necessaries of clothes and provisions were to 
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be provided, and ample payment made for 
accomplishing the task.' The terms were 
accepted, and the convicts embarked ; ' but on 
viewing the place of their banishment they 
rejected the offer; they preferred death to 
living there.' 

In 1630, however, the feat was accom- 
plished, against the will of him who did it, 
under far less favourable conditions. Captain 
Goodler, of the ' Salutation,' one of the vessels 
engaged in the whale fishery, left the Foreland 
for Green Harbour, in order to take in twenty 
men who had been transferred to one of the 
other vessels. Finding himself near a part of 
the coast famous for the abundance of its 
venison, he sent eight men ashore in a 
boat to hunt. This was on August 15. 
They carried with them a couple of dogs, a 
matchlock, two lances, and a tinder-box, and 
were so fortunate as to kill no less than 
fourteen deer that very day. 

As they were extremely tired, they re- 
solved to rest on shore that night, and return 
to their ship the next day. But the weather 
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being hazy, and much ice arising between the 
sea and the land, the vessel was forced to stand 
oat to sea, and they lost sight of her. * Under 
these circumstances they decided to hunt 
along the shore to Green Harbour, where she 
was to pick up the twenty men. They killed 
eight deer more, and, with their boat well 
laden with provisions, arrived at the place to 
find that the men had been picked up already, 
and that their ship had departed.' 

The time for leaving Greenland being 
August 20, they lost not a moment in pushing 
into Bell Sound, the place of general rendez- 
vous, some fifty miles away. But though 
they threw their venison overboard, they 
made but slow progress, and 'being with- 
out a compass, and uncertain of the navi- 
gation, they reached the place too. late. 
The fleet, having a fair wind, had sailed 
away.' 

Their disappointment was very great, and 
the misery of being entirely deserted was 
increased by the conviction that they must 
winter in a cold, inhospitable, and desolate 
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region,- without anything wherewith to make 
themselves comfortable. 

If they had been mere sailors taken at 
random, instead of picked men accustomed 
to hunting, all would have been over with 
them. As Dr. Rae, the arctic explorer, once 
pointed out to me, this is the real secret of 
life or death in these regions. In his own 
marvellous expedition he had the Hudson's 
Bay Company's men with him, who do not 
waste powder. 

These eight poor fellows, however, were 
not sensible of the advantage they possessed 
in this respect ; or, at all events, it comforted 
them but little. They only remembered stories 
of desertion, and how nine of their fellow- 
countrymen had been abandoned at that very 
place and had come to a miserable end, their 
bodies having been found the next spring, 
' miserably disfigured by beasts of prey.' 

They took counsel, and resolved to winter 
at Bell Sound, where a hut had been built by 
the Dutch for the whalemen. It was, however, 
eighty feet long and fifty broad, so that it was 
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necessary to build a mucli smaller compartment 
within it for themselves. They were thus, it 
will be observed,- well provided with firewood 
— an immense advantage in those regions. 

Even provisions were not wanting, though 
at first fi-esh meat was so scarce that they 
confined themselves to one meal a day. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays they had only whale 
fritters, — scraps of fat thrown away after the 
oil had been extracted. They mended their 
clothes, which were worn out, as well as they 
could with threads of rope-yarn and needles 
of whalebone. 

On October 14, the sun sank to rise no 
more for months, and their spirits sank with 
it. Nevertheless ' the moon was in view all 
this time both night and day, shining for the 
most part as it does during bright weather 
in England. When it was obscured they 
used an oil lamp with wicks made from rope- 
yarn.' 

As the new year commenced the cold grew 
more intense ; * blisters would rise on the 
poor fellows' flesh as though they had been 
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bumed with fire, and iron stuck to their fingers 
like bird-lime.' At first they procured fresh 
Tvater from a spring beneath a cliff and under 
thick ice ; but from January 10 until May 
20 they had to melt the snow for it with 
hot irons. 

During February no less than forty bears 
visited the hut, of which seven were killed, 
and they trapped fifty foxes. On May 24, 
the first deer was seen, but their only remaining 
dog had grown so fat and lazy that it refused 
to hunt. On the next day, ^ being all but one, 
Thomas Ayers, collected together for prayers 
in the smaller hut, they suddenly heard voices 
calling " Hey ! '' to which, not without surprise 
(as one can imagine), Ayers answered, after 
the custom of seamen, " Ho ! '^ ' 

Their visitors were from two Hull steamers 
just arrived at Bell Sound, and much astonished 
they were at the sight of the eight men ' in 
rags and blackened with smoke.' On the 
other hand, they Avere ' well entertained with 
venison, roasted four months ago, and a cup 
of water, which on account of the novelty 
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they accepted/ The Greenland fleet arrived 
two days afterward, with Captain Goodler 
himself, who spared nothing to promote the 
comfort of the castaways. 

What strikes us here is the good fortune 
these men enjoyed in losing none of their 
number ; but it must be remembered that they 
had a roof over their heads, and firewood, and 
above all could provide themselves with pro- 
visions. The general experience of those who 
have been in like condition has been very 
diiFerent. 

11. 

Only four years afterwards tlie Dutch 
Government offered inducements to any 
party of Greenland whale-fishers who would 
winter on the island of St. Maurice, commonly 
called Mayer's Island, from John Mayer, its 
discoverer. It lies between seventy-one and 
seventy- two degrees of north latitude (whereas 
that of the little English settlement above 
described was sixty-seven degrees), but is 
barren, mountainous, and inhospitable enough. 
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Seven Dutch sailors volunteered for this 
adventure, and were left behind by the fleet, 
accordingly, on August 26. At that time 
' the heat of the sun was so powerful that they 
pulled off their shirts, and sported on a hiU 
near their abode.' There was an abundance 
of seagulls, and a few vegetables — or at least 
something that served for salad— grew in the 
vicinity. 

They did not resort to fires until Octo- 
ber 9. As the winter advanced, however, 
their privations set in with unaccustomed 
severity. At the end of the old year they 
' went to prayers, wishing each other a happy 
new year and good success in their enterprise.' 
This is the last glimpse of cheerfulness we 
get among them. 

January was dark and stormy : bears 
were scarce, and the poor fellows had little 
skill in killing them. In March many of them 
were attacked by that arctic scourge, scurvy, 
caused by the absence of fresh provisions. On 
April 3, only two were in health, and the rest 
extremely ill. On that day the last two of the 
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pullets that had been left them were killed. 
The ^ clerk ' (i.e., I suppose, the purser) died 
on the 16th, whereupon the rest implored 
Heaven to have mercy upon his soul and on 
themselves. 

They were, indeed, in sad straits by that 
time. On the 23rd, one writes in his journal 
— and the journal is all the record we have of 
their doings, for they all perished : * We are 
by this time reduced to a deplorable state, 
none of my comrades being able to help himself, 
much less another ; the whole burden, there- 
fore, lies on my shoulders, and I shall perforin 
my duty as well as I am able so long as it 
pleases God to give me strength. I am just 
now about to assist our commander out of his 
cabin ; he thinks it will relieve his pain, for he 
is struggling with death. The night is dark, 
and the wind is blowing from the south.' 

What a miserable utterance of human 
misery is this! How difficult it is, as one 
reads it, to reflect that all this happened two 
centuries and a half ago ! One seems to hear 
the moans of those solitary, sick men even 
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now. On April 27, we read, they killed their 
dog. As there is no further note of what took 
place, it is supposed they must have all died 
in the beginning of May. 

On June 4, the Dutch landed to seek for 
their comrades, and * presaged ill from their 
not having come down to the shore to welcome 
them.' They found them all dead men. 
' Near one of the bodies stood some bread and 
cheese ; a box of ointment, with which he was 
wont to rub his teeth and joints, beside another, 
icliose arm was extended toward his mouth ; a 
prayer-book was near a third. Each of the 
men was found in his own cabin.' The 
commander of the fleet caused the bodies to be 
put in coffins, ' and interred, on St. John's 
Day, under a general discharge of cannon.' 



III. 

The narratives of Dr. Kane and still more 
recent explorers have made * the land of snow 
and ice ' familiar to all readers. The condi- 
tions of life there are indeed so diiferent from 
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what they are elsewhere that the subject has a 
constant attraction. But in telling these stories 
of * Peril and Privation' I have purposely- 
chosen such experiences as are not so uni- 
versally known. 

In 1706 a very terrible adventure hap- 
pened to certain sailors ^ surrounded by islands 
of ice ' oif Newfoundland. Their ship struck 
on an ice-field, and although they ' hung 
cables, coils of ropes, hoops, and such things 
over the ship to defend her,' she struck so 
hard that eventually she bilged, and could 
^ scarcely be kept afloat until daylight by two 
pumps going, and bailing at three hatchways,' 
Some thought that taking to the boats was 
preferable to such a position ; but it was the 
captain's opinion 'that though God could 
work wonders, it was impossible that so small 
a boat could preserve us, and that it would be 
but living a few days longer in misery.' So 
he resolved to take his chance and die with 
his men. 

Nevertheless, 'being importuned,' he or- 
dered the boat out with the narrator and six 

M 
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men ; and that the others might not suspect 
their design, and swamp it by numbers, ' it 
was given out that the boat should go aiiead 
to tow the ship/ How likely such a thing 
was the reader may judge, there being but 
one oar, ^ all the others having been broken in 
defending the ship against the ice.' Failing 
in this attempt, the boat fell astern, and the 
captain (thinking better of the matter), with 
others, attempted to get out of the cabin win- 
dows to join her. But this beiog discovered 
by the men, ' they took small-arms, and kept 
off the boat,' resolving, as she could not pre- 
serve all, that the whole party should perish 
together. 

^ We were now eight in number, and, will- 
ing to save our captain, lay hovering about 
the ship till night, and having gone among 
the shattered ice, made fast our boat to a small 
lump, and drove with it ; and, as we came up 
with great ice, removed and made fast to 
another piece, and so continued during the 
night.' In the morning they found them- 
selves three leagues from the ship, and after 
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consultation tfie boat's crew decided to make 
no more attempts at rescue, if rescue it could 
be called. ' But I, considering how little it 
would tend to my honour to save my life and 
let my captain perish, .... desired them to 
row up to that part of the ice next the ship, 
whence I should walk to her, and die with my 
commander. ... But when we reached it I 
was loth to go.' The captain, however, per- 
ceiving how matters stood, ran out to them, 
followed by such a multitude ^ as was like to 
have spoiled all,' and in the end they got off 
with him, ' with twenty-one people in the boat 
and hanging to the sides,' thus taking a 
miserable farewell of their distressed breth- 
ren, though ^ the heart of every one was so 
overladen with his own misery as to have 
little room to pity another.' 

Their only provision was a small barrel of 
flour and a six-gallon runlet of brandy ; but 
they had an old chest, which they split up 
and nailed to certain handspikes in lieu of 
oars, while a piece of tarpaulin served for their 
mainsail. By these means they got into the 

H 2 
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open sea, but only again to be surrounded by 
many great ice islands, ^ which drove so fast 
together that we were forced to haul up our 
boat on them or we should have perished/ 
Then they lay eleven days without once seeing 
the sea. Seals were fortunately caught in 
great abundance. * Our fire hearth was made 
of their skins, and the fat melted so easily that 
we could boil the lean with it.' 

The intense cold, however, soon began to 
affect their feet, and when they touched one 
another, as they were often compelled to do, 
* hideous cries arose' from the pain. They 
were released and re-inclosed by the ice islands 
no less than five times, * the last being worse 
than any before, being so thick that we could 
not force the boat through, yet not solid 
enough to bear the weight of a man.' More- 
over, though they saw seals, they could no 
longer take them. 

Nevertheless, with good management, and 
drinking the ice mixed with brandy, their 
provisions held out, though indeed in sombre 
fashion, * it pleasing God to save some of us 
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by taking others to Himself/ They died two 
or three a day until then* number was reduced 
to nine. The feet of the dead were so frost- 
bitten that, on stripping them to give their 
clothes to the survivors, their toes came away 
wdth their stockings. Their compass was 
broken, but, guided by the sun by day and 
the stars by night, they reached in twenty- 
eight days the coast of Newfoundland. 

The extreme cold which destroys men's 
lives in the ice-fields of the North preserves 
the bodies, of which the following is .in awful 
example : — 

In August, 1775, Captain Warren, the 
master of a Greenland whale ship, found him- 
self becalmed amid icebergs. As far as the 
eye could reach, the ocean was blocked up 
with them in one quarter, and they were of a 
heififht that showed it had been so for a lone: 
period. Presently a gale arose, in which 
Captain Warren had the utmost difficulty in 
saving his ship ; but w^hen the storm subsided 
one side of her was free from ice. On the 
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other, where the icebergs had lain so high, 
some had been separated by the wind, and ' in 
one place a canal of open sea wound its course 
among them as far as the eye could reach.' 
The sun was shining brightly, a light breeze 
blew from the north^ and down this open 
water came — marvellous to see — a sailing 
ship ! 

Whence it came, or after what length of 
imprisonment, the narrator could not guess, 
but on it came, with dismantled sails and 
broken rigging, and apparently without a 
rudder, for presently it went aground upon 
the ice and stopped. Captain Warren's curi- 
osity induced him to order out a boat and row 
to her, though she was still more than a mile 
away. Not a soul was on her deck, which 
was thick with snow ; no answering shout 
replied to theirs. They boarded her, and, 
removing the closed hatchway, descended into 
the cabin. 

A man sat there reclining back in a chair 
with writing materials before him. He was 
dead, and ' a green damp mould covered his 
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cheeks and forehead, and veiled his eye-balls.' 
He had a pen in his hand, and in the log-book 
before him were these words, the last he had 
ever written : — 

^November 11, 1762. — We have now been 
inclosed in ice seventeen days. The fire \vent 
out yesterday, and our master has been trying 
ever since to kindle it without success. His 
wife died this morning. There is no relief.' 

In the next cabin was a woman lying in 
an attitude of deep interest and attention ; 
she was watching — or seemed to do so — a 
young man on the floor who was holding a 
piece of steel in one hand and a flint in the 
other. In the forecastle were several dead 
sailors, and a boy crouched at the bottom of 
the gangway stairs. So terrified were the 
visitors by this terrible spectacle, that they 
hurried into their boat, carrying only the log- 
book with them. On returning to England 
Captain Warren made inquiries, and found 
that the deserted ship had in truth been miss- 
ing for tliirteen years — frozen in its prison 
of ice. 
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THE UNDISCOVERED ISLAND. 

The voyage of the ' Antelope ' (or the 
* Antelope ' packet, as the old nan'atives term 
her) is in some respects quite unique ; there 
is nothing in the annals of shipwreck like it. 
The ship was in a manner lost, yet her 
timber served to build another vessel and 
bring her crew home. She was cast away 
upon an island up to that time unknown, 
so that her voyage added something to human 
knowledge. Her people received such kind- 
ness from certain ' savages ' as is rarely met 
with from civilised folks. 

What is still more strange, the friendship 
thus begun was continued by the mother 
country, and the heir-apparent of the native 
king became its honoured guest. It is 
exactly a hundred years since the ' Antelope ' 
was wrecked, but it is not fifty since the 
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memory of Prince Lee Boo was still green in 
England, and the narrative of his brief and 
blameless life formed a popular volume. 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed, with, whose 
poems I trust my young friends will one day 
make themselves acquainted, speaks of the 
usual contents of an album in his day as being 

Autographs of Prince Lee Boo 
And recipes for elder water, 

so that it is clear his dusky Royal Highness 
had at least learned to write his name. 

The ' Antelope ' was a ship of 300 tons, 
belonging to the East India Company's 
service. Her crew consisted of fifty persons 
(who when at sea and in danger are always 
called ' souls '), of whom sixteen were 
Chinese. She sailed from Macao on her 
homeward voyage in July, 1783. The time 
that was taken to cross seas in those days 
seems to us enormous; we find ships here 
in June and there in December, but by no 
means at home yet, and without any signs 
of impatience or tediousness in those on board. 
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Early in August, in a part of the ocean 
where, so far as was then known, there was 
no land, the ship struck in the night. The 
discipline was perfect. The people were only 
desirous to execute whatever the captain 
directed them to do.^ And this was the case 
(a rather exceptional one, I am sorry to say) 
throughout with the ^ Antelope.' ^ The gun- 
powder, small-arms, bread, and all provisions 
that would spoil by rot were instantly brought 
on deck and secured by tarpaulins.' The 
masts and lower yards were cut away 
promptly, yet without that haste which the 
poet tells us is ^ half-sister to delay.' Though 
the wind was blowing a gale, the boats were 
hoisted out, filled with provisions, supplies of 
water, a compass, arras and ammunition, and 
kept under the lee of the ship, with precau- 
tions against their being staved. 

Then the captain called the crew together 
and addressed them in words of encourage- 
ment. That they were about to be ship- 
wrecked in an unfrequented and, as it turned 
out, unknown sea was certain ; but ship- 
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wreck, he reminded them, was the common 
lot of sailors, and the only things to save 
them in such a strait were courage and dis- 
cipline, whilst disagreement was certain to be 
their ruin. As they were wet through and 
worn out with toil, *a glass of wine and a 
biscuit were given to each person, and, after 
eating, a second glass/ but they were most 
earnestly admonished to abstain from spirit- 
uous liquors. 

It was a dark night, but during one 
intense flash of lightning the mate and 
another had fancied they saw land ahead. 
Hence every one was advised to clothe him- 
self, and prepare to quit the ship. The 
dawn of day showed a small island to the 
southward, three or four leagues distant, and, 
soon after, some other islands to the eastward. 
So a couple of boats were manned and de- 
spatched under the command of the chief 
mate, Mr. Berger. This was not like going 
ashore, be it remembered, at New York or 
Liverpool. The islands were unknown ; 
whether they were uninhabited, or the haunts 
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of cannibals, could not be guessed ; but the 
mate had orders, in case he met with any 
natives, to be as polite as possible, and not to 
use his ' make-thunders ' (as the savages call 
guns) till the last extremity. 

The rest of the crew, instead of specu- 
lating on the future, busied themselves in 
* getting the boom overboard, in order to 
construct a raft, since the ship was hourly 
expected to go to pieces/ After some time 
the boats returned with the news that the 
island was uninhabited, that there was a 
secure harbour, and plenty of fresh water. 

The raft was then completed, and loaded 
with as many stores as it could safely carry 
with its passengers, and was towed by the 
boats. It shows the diligence with which these 
good fellows worked that the carpenter was 
so intent on saving all his tools and stores 
that he did not hear the warning of the boat- 
swain's whistle, and was left on board. But 
as soon as his absence was discovered, the 
jolly-boat went back for him. 

The raft had to cross fi reef, where the 
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running of the sea and the spray obscured the 
sight of the boats from the passengers, who 
had to lash themselves to the timbers of 
their frail craft. The screams of the Chinese, 
less inured to the perils of the sea, added 
terror to the scene. They all arrived in 
safety, but the storm continuing, they were 
harassed by the fear that the ' Antelope ' 
would not hold together till morning, 
for at present they had got but little out of 
her. Moreover, the constant perspiration 
they had been in, the being perpetually wet 
with salt-woter, and the friction of their 
clothes from excessive labour, had chafed 
them so that they could not sleep for pain. 
Even a small trouble, you see, will help to 
make a great one still more severe ; so when 
folks are in sorrow let us be very careful 
not to add anything, however light, to their 
burden. 

In the morning, however, the ship was 
still visible, and it may be briefly said that, 
just as in the case of our friend Robinson 
Crusoe's ship, they took almost everything out 
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of her worth taking, down to her swivel-guns, 
and collected a larger store of provisions 
about them of every kind than any other 
shipwrecked ere*' of the same size could ever 
boast of. The hope, which they had secretly 
clung to, of the ship being floated and re- 
paired so as to take them back to Macao, 
was nevertheless utterly extinguished. They 
found themselves suddenly cut oiF from the 
rest of the world, without remedy, and could 
see no end to their misfortune. 

Tt must be understood that when a mer- 
chant-vessel is wrecked, authority ceases, 
and every man does what he deems right or 
pleasantest in his own eyes. But this crew 
was such a wise one that they of their own 
free-will elected their old captain to be their 
ruler, and volunteered to obey him. And he 
on his part, though very sensible of their 
generous behaviour, was resolved not to hold 
the sceptre in vain. 

' Since you trust me,' he said, ^ you must 
believe what I say when I tell you that our 
chief danger lies in yonder spirit casks ' — ^for 
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he well knew what evils drink can work 
among despairing men. ^ I must have every 
one of them staved in' (though one was kept 
for medicinal purposes). His orders were 
obeyed at once. 

One day two canoes were seen coming 
round into the bay. The people all flew to 
arms, but were kept out of sight, while Cap- 
tain Wilson and his interpreter, Tom Rose 
(who could speak Malay), walked quietly 
to the shore to meet them. 

Rose addressed the occupants, and though 
he found himself imderstood by only one of 
the strangers, explained the position of aff^airs, 
which was translated to the rest* Then six 
natives -out of the eight came ashore, the 
other two remaining with the canoes. ' They 
were of a deep copper-colour, perfectly naked, 
and their skins soft and glossy from the use 
of cocoa-nut oil. Their legs were tattooed 
from their ankles to the middle of their thighs, 
and so thickly as to appear much darker than 
the rest of their bodies. Their hair was of a 
fine black, long, and rolled up behind close to 
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the back of their heads in a neat and be- 
cominsc manner.' 

Captain Wilson introduced them to his 
officers, whose waistcoats and coat sleeves 
they at once began stroking, under the im- 
pression that they were their skins. The 
next thing they admired was the blue veins 
of their hands, which they took to be one of 
the neatest things in tattooing, and earnestly 
requested them to draw up their sleeves to 
see if their arms were really and truly of the 
same colour as their faces. 

They were asked to breakfast, and though 
they declined to sit down, keeping themselves 
ready for a run to their canoes, they partook 
of it ; they seemed especially to like sweet 
biscuits. The man who had understood what 
Rose said told Captain Wilson that he had 
himself been shipwrecked among these na- 
tives, who were a very courteous people. 
Their islands were called Pelew (they were 
not in our maps, of course, a hundred years 
ago, for this is the first that was ever heard 
of them), and their king was a good man. 
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One of his canoes had been out fishing, an I 
brought word of the wreck to him, and his 
Majesty had despatched these folks to see all 
about it. 

The fears of the natives having been quite 
put at rest and breakfast disposed of, the 
visitors asked the captain to ' send one of his 
men with them to the king as a specimen/ 
Captain Wilson requested his brother, Mr. 
Matthias Wilson, to undertake this errand, 
with instructions to make as favourable an 
impression as possible. Mr. Wilson took 
with him as presents some blue broadcloth, a 
canister of tea, a parcel of sugar-candy, and 
ajar of rusks, which was added at the special 
desire of one of the visitors, Raa Kook, who, 
being the king's brother, understood his 
Majesty's tastes. 

Raa Kook stayed behind with his new 
friends in the tent which they had set up, 
and enjoyed himself immensely. He proved 
from first to last a most excellent fellow, 
very honourable and upright, but of an un- 
bounded curiosity. Nothing escaped his 

N 
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notice. He volunteered his personal assist- 
ance to everything that was going on, ' and 
even wished to aid the cook in blowing up 
the fire/ In his great desire to imitate the 
new comers, he even sat up at table as they 
did, instead of squatting. 

In the mean time Mr. Matthias Wilson 
was having quite as exciting a time of it as 
Ivaa Kook, only in a passive instead of an 
active way. The king received him gra- 
ciously, and gave him a mat to sit upon^ 
which he found rather inconvenient, as he 
had never been a tailor. His Majesty took 
to the sugar-candy so very kindly that he 
left the visitor to other people. ' Taking off 
his hat by accident, the whole assemblage 
was struck with astonishment, upon which 
he unbuttoned his waistcoat and took off his 
shoes,' to their unbounded satisfaction. He 
liad a supper of shell-fish and yams, and was 
shown to a sleeping-place ; but as eight men 
presently arose and began to make huge 
fires on either side of him, he did not rest 
very comfortably, being fully persuaded in 
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his own mind that he had fallen amongst 
cannibals, and was about to be roasted. 
However, he met with no harm, and returned 
to his friends in safety. ' .- 

Notwithstanding these proofs of the 
peaceable disposition of the natives, Captain 
Wilson never relaxed his precautions, the 
camp being nightly guarded by nine sentinels, 
and every one prepared for action should 
things turn out badly. Except, however, 
that some natives got on board the wreck, 
and, breaking into the doctor's stores, drank 
some medicine, the effect of which alarmed 
them exceedingly, our castaways had nothing 
to complain of in the conduct of their new 
allies. 

The king himself presently paid a royal 
visit, his canoe advancing between four 
others, the men in which splashed the water 
with their paddles in a triumphal arch 
over his head, and blew conch-shells like 
mermen. The captain and he embraced and 
fraternised. His Majesty was no better 
clothed than the rest, but carried a hatchet 

n2 
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of iron over his shoulder, whereas those of 
his subjects were of shell. He came with 
several chiefs and three hundred men, and as 
each chief fixed his eye upon some one person, 
the latter thought that he was to be his 
watcher's prisoner, and perhaps to become his 
food ; ^ but so far from this being the case, 
it was intended that each person should be 
the Wend and guest of the chief who had 
singled him out/ 

What the king had heard of from his 
brother, and was wild to witness, was the 
effect of fire-arms. When a musket was dis- 
charged the natives testified the most extra- 
ordinary surprise, but when a swivel was 
fired (a six-pounder) they thought it was 
the end of the world. Raa Kook, who was 
commander-in-chief of the forces, drew his 
Majesty's attention to a grindstone which he 
had learned to work, and delighted him with 
its rapid motion ; he also blew the bellows to 
make up the fire. His royal brother fell on 
his neck and wept as though he had now 
seen everything, and could die happy. 
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What in the end probably won the mon- 
arch's goodwill above everything was that 
now and again Captain Wilson lent a few 
men to him — with muskets — to help him in 
the wars in which he was constantly engaged 
with the neighbouring islanders. Where- 
cver the ' make-thunders ' were heard, victory 
declared herself on that side, and the alliance 
between the castaways and their hosts grew 
very firm in consequence. Oroolong, as the 
castaways' island was called, became almost 
as familiar to the king as his own Pelew, 
and the most intimate friendship sprang up 
between the natives and the visitors. The 
captain, in his turn, visited Pelew, and was 
made royally welcome. They gave him 
pigeons, which were reserved for the mem- 
bers of the king's family, and he was intro- 
duced to the king's wives, who seemed to 
pass their lives in making sweet drinks and 
mats, and in rubbing themselves with sonde 
kind of ointment. 

Under no circumstances, however, do I 
think the Englishmen would have met with 
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any harm. Even when they announced their 
intention of building a ship out of the timbers 
of the ' Antelope ' and sailing home, the king, 
though he must bitterly have regretted the 
loss of his allies, made no objections, and his 
amazement at the size and progress of this 
vessel was extraordinary. 

The ' Antelope,' though it could never 
float again, still stuck on the coral reef on 
which it had struck. Its nails and planks 
and upper sheathing were all laid under con- 
tribution for the new ship, which was con- 
structed on a sort of dry-dock, made with 
infinite pains and skill. On November 3 
they began to cut down trees for blocks and 
launching ways. All were in the highest 
spirits at the prospect of getting home and 
seeing their friends, who would probably 
have given them up for lost, save one of the 
seamen, named Planchard, who announced 
his intention of remaining with his new 
friends. As no arguments could persuade 
him to the contrary, the captain made a 
merit of leaving him behind them with his 
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^ make-tliunder ' and plenty of ammunition. 
This man turned out badly. After his 
companions departed he left off clothing, sank 
into a savage, and was killed in a battle with 
his new sovereign's enemies. 

When the vessel was painted, Raa Kook 
himself, who thought he had a taste for 
decoration, insisted upon ornamenting its 
stern. 'What the ornaments were intended 
for could not, however, be discovered.' 
When the launch was effected the captain 
gave a great entertainment to his allies. The 
king came as to a picnic, with nine of his 
wives, and a little daughter to whom he was 
devoted. They were feasted on fish, and 
rice mixed with molasses, which they relished, 
as they did all sweet things, immensely. 
Then the king informed the captain that he 
intended to make him a ' Rupeck ' (chief of 
the highest rank), and invest him with the 
order of the (ring) Bone. 

Raa Kook, taking the ornament, anointed 
the captain's hand with oil, and after great 
efforts, during which the most solemn silence 
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was preserved, squeezed it on. Then the 
king told him that it should be ' rubbed 
bright every day, be defended valiantly, and 
not suffered to be torn from his arm but with 
loss of life.' 

Lastly, the king had a favour to ask which 
IS quite without parallel in the history of a 
savage people. Touched with the kindness 
of the English, and deeply impressed with 
their wisdom and sagacity, he expressed his 
determination to send his second son, Lee 
Boo, to England, under the captain's pro- 
tection, there to be educated and instructed. 
Kaa Kook himself, it appeared, had wanted to 
go, but being the next heir to the throne (for 
succession in Pelew went from brother to 
brother, and not from father to son), his 
Majesty had refused his consent. A nephew 
of the king had also wished to accompany 
the strangers, but the king said his * nephew 
was a bad man, who neglected his family, 
and that he would send no such specimen of 
his own people to give a bad impression of 
them.' 
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TLe English left the jolly-boat behind 
them, their swivels, and many other things, 
in acknowledgment of the hospitality which 
they had received. They hoisted the English 
pennant on one of the trees which had 
sheltered them so long, and to another tree 
affixed a plate of copper with this inscrip- 
tion : ' The Honourable East India Company's 
ship the *^ Antelope '' was lost on a reef north 
of this island on the night between the 9th 
and 10th of August. Henry Wilson, com- 
mander, built a vessel, and sailed from hence 
the 12th day of November, 1783.' The 
king promised that these mementoes should 
remain undisturbed, and he kept his word. 
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THE RAFT OF THE 'MEDUSA: 

In the course of these narratives it cannot 
have escaped my readers how often danger 
has been lessened and catastrophes avoided 
when there have been obedience and discipline, 
and on the other hand when these have been 
wanting, how in most cases all has been lost. 
The most terrible example of this latter kind 
is found in the wreck of the ^ Medusa/ upon 
the whole, perhaps, the most disastrous event 
that has been recorded in nautical annals 
— one, too, in which selfishness and brutality 
played such prominent parts, that for years 
afterward the French navy, to which the 
ship belonged, w^as held in contempt and 
abhorrence. 

The * Medusa,' a fiigate commanded by 
one Chaumareys, set sail from France in June, 
1816, to take possession of certain colonies on 
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the coast of Africa, and within ten days an 
error of no less than thirty degrees was made 
in her reckoning. On the 1st of July she 
entered the tropics, and notwithstanding that 
the captain was in doubt of the position of the 
vessel, he permitted the crew to indulge in all 
the wild amusements usual on ' crossing the 
line,' without taking any precaution against 
danger. Though there was a suspicion that 
they were on the banks of Arguise, the lead 
was heaved without slackening, and while the 
officer in charge Avas stating his opinion that the 
ship was in a hundred fathoms of water, she 
struck in six fathoms, three times. The tide was 
then at flood ; at ebb there remained but two 
fathoms, and after some bungling manoeuvres 
all hope of getting the ship off was abandoned. 
The ' Medusa ' possessed but six boats, not 
nearly sufficient for the crew and passengers, 
and from the moment that this fact was 
understood, all discipline and good feeling 
were thrown to the winds. A raft was indeed 
commenced, but hardly any one could be 
induced to work at it. Tlie rest ' scrambled 
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out of the wreck without order or precaution, 
the first who reached the boats refusing to re- 
ceive their less fortunate companions, though 
there was ample room for more.' 

The captain himself stole out of a port- 
hole into his own boat, leaving his crew to 
shift for themselves. All that could be 
extracted from the runaways was a promise 
that they would tow the raft when it should 
have been launched.' 

This raft, constructed without skill or 
design, was miserably ill-suited for its purpose. 
It was sixty-five feet long and twenty-five 
broad, but the only part that could be trusted 
to was the middle, on which there was room for 
only fifteen persons to lie down. ^ Those who 
stood on the floor were in constant danger of 
slipping through the planks ; the sea flowed in 
on all sides. When the one hundred and fifty 
persons who were destined to be its burden 
were on board, they stood in a solid block 
without a possibility of moving, and up to 
their waists in water.' It was understood 
that the raft should carry the provisions, and, 
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being taken in tow by the six boats, the crews 
should apply at certain intervals for their 
rations. The whole affair, however, would 
appear to have been a blind, in order to quiet 
the poor wretches on the raft, and perhaps 
the consciences of the others, who were only 
looking to their own safety. 

As they left the ship a M. Coneard, in- 
quiring whether the charts, instruments, and 
stores were on board, was told by an officer 
that nothing was wanting. • * And who is to 
command us ? ' inquired Coneard. ' / am 
to command you,' said the officer, ' and will be 
with you in a minute,' with which words he 
slipped out of a port-hole, as his captain had 
done before him, into one of the boats. 

The raft had been towed but three leagues 
when the line that united it to the captain's 
boat was broken (probably on purpose), which 
was taken as a signal for all the other boats 
to cut their cables. At the same time, with 
some instinct of cowardice and cruelty that is 
impossible to understand, the crews exclaimed, 
* We abandon them,' which they at once pro- 
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ceeded to do, amid the yells and curses of 

those they had betrayed. When we add that 

» 

the weather was quite calm, and that these 
boats were then but twelve leagues from the 
African coast, which, indeed, they reached 
that very night, it is difficult to find a parallel 
to such an act of baseness. ' Not one of the 
promised articles ^^ says the narrative from which 
account this is taken, ' had been placed on board 
the raft.' There were a few casks of wine, 
but no provisions save some spoiled biscuit, 
and that only sufficient for a single meal. 
The one pocket compass they possessed had 
fallen between the planks into the sea. 

As no refreshment had been issued since 
morning, some wine and biscuit were distri- 
buted, the last solid food which was to pass 
their lips for thirteen days ! The night was 
stormy, and when the dawn appeared twelve 
poor wretches were found crushed to death 
between the planks of the raft, and more were 
missing, ' but the exact number could not be 
ascertained, as the soldiers had taken the 
billets of the dead in order to obtain for 
themselves two or even three rations.' 
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It must be confessed, indeed, that vile as 
were the wretches who had forsaken them, 
they were not much viler than their victims. 
The physical agonies these now began to 
endure were accompanied by the most selfish 
and reckless crimes. The soldiers drank 
immoderately, and some under pretence of 
resting themselves actually tried to cut the 
ropes that bound the raft together. These 
wretches were thrown into the sea. Then 
these madmen quarrelled with one another. 
The raft was strewn with their dead bodies, and 
' after innumerable instances of treachery and 
cruelty, from sixty to sixty-five perished 
durin^: the second niffh*".' 

• On the fourth day many of the survivors 
were reduced to feed upon the bodies of the 
dead, which, as usual, provoked another out- 
break of madness. A more general attempt 
was made to destroy the raft, which, being 
opposed by the less reckless, ended in the 
slaughter of half the remaining crew. On the 
fifth morning but thirty men remained alive, 
and even these ' sick and wounded, with the 
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skin of their lower extremities corroded by salt 
water.' After a council of despair it was 
determined, as a little biscuit and wine still 
remained, to throw the weaker members of the 
company, since they consumed a part of the 
common store, into the sea. With these were 
thrown all the arms on board, Avith the excep- 
tion of a single sabre. 

On the ninth day ' a butterfly lighted on 
the sail, and though it was ' (justly) ' held to 
be a messenger of good, many a grcechj eye was 
cast upon iV Everything that could be 
devoured, however little it resembled an 
article of food, such as some tooth-powder, 
TV as fought for, while the daily distribution of 
wine awakened such feelings of selfishness and 
ferocity as are impossible to describe. On the 
seventeenth day a brig was seen, which took 
off the survivors of this scene of despair and 
carnage — fifteen in number ! 

As the ' Medusa ' had money on board of 
her, it had seemed worth while to the French 
authorities to send a ship to look for her ; 
but from untoward circumstances she did not 



\ 
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reach the wreck till fifty-two days after the 
catastrophe. Sixty men had been abandoned 
on board of her, by what the narrator calls 
with bitter irony * their magnanimous country- 
men.' Of these, three were found alive, 
desperate and ferocious. When their provi- 
sions had quite given out they had shrunk into 
separate corners of the wreck, and ^ never met 
but to run at each other with drawn knives.^ 

Such is the tale of the wreck of the 
* Medusa ' ; many of the details of it I have 
shrunk from giving, but to have altogether 
omitted it would have been to leave these nar- 
ratives of Peril and Privation incomplete 
indeed. With the exception of M. Coneard, 
who did what little lay in his power to stem 
the tide of mutiny and despair, no one on 
board the ill-fated vessel seems to have shown 
the least spark of duty or even of common 
humanity. It is a consolation to reflect that 
neither the flag of England nor that of the 
United States, though both have often wit- 
nessed similar calamities, has ever been stained 
with such disgrace. 
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THE BURNING OF 'LE PRINCE: 

A French East Indiaman, ^ Le Prince/ sailed 
on February 19, 1752, from Port TOrient. 
She had scarcely cleared the harbour when 
she was driven upon a sandbank, and was in- 
jured to such an extent that she was obliged 
to return to port to be refitted. 

Starting for the second time, she reached 
the tropic seas only to take fire. Lieutenant 
De la Fond, the officer of the watch, caused 
some sails to be at once dipped in the sea 
and placed over the hatches, but such a cloud 
of smoke issued from between the crevices that 
none could endure it, and the flames gained 
ground notwithstanding all efforts to subdue 
them. In vain buckets were filled, pumps plied, 
and pipes introduced from them into the hold. 

The yawl was hoisted out, and some men 
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jumped into her, but the ship, which had her 
sails set, soon outstripped it. The other boats 
could not be got out. Discipline, as is too 
often the case among French sailors, was at an 
end, and every one did what was right (which 
generally means wrong) in his own eyes. 
^ Terror pervaded everywhere ; nothing but 
sighs and groans resounded through the vessel ; 
the very animals on board, as if sensible of the 
impending danger, uttered the most dreadful 
cries. . . . Each was occupied in throwing 
overboard what promised even the slenderest 
chance of escape, yards, spars, and hencoops, 
and to them they clung.' The sea, terrible as it 
was, seemed to be less terrible than the flames. 
* The shrouds, yards, and ropes alongside 
of the vessel were crowded with the crew, 
as if hesitating which form of destruction to 
choose. . . • A father was seen to snatch his 
son from the flames, and then throwing him 
into the sea, himself followed, where they 
perished in each other's embrace.' Think of 
this, dear children, safe on shore with your 
parents, and pity these unfortunates ! 

o2 
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By order of the Keutenant the helm was 
shifted, which caused the ship to heel to lar- 
board. This for a time confined the fire to the 
starboard only, where it raged fi'om stem to 
stern. The captain, overwhelmed with grief 
for his female relatives who were among the 
passengers, could do nothing for the general 
good. He was engaged in attaching the 
women to hencoops, * while some of the sea- 
men, swimming with one hand, endeavoured 
to support them with the other.' 

In the midst of this turmoil a new and 
undreamed-of danger suddenly showed itself. 
The guns, heated by the fire, began to dis- 
charge their contents among the poor wretches 
floating on the masts and yards. The flames 
by this time had gained such a mastery as to 
burst through the cabin windows. 

M. de la Fond was compelled to do what 
he could for himself. He endeavoured to slip 
down a yard which dipped into the §ea, but it 
was so crowded with human beings that he 
tumbled over them and fell into the water, 
where a drowning sailor seized hold of him 
and carried him twice under water. Though 
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a very resolute man, this incident shook his 
nerves, ^ ai]d in making a free passage through 
the dead bodies floating around him, he shoved 
them aside with one hand, impressed with the 
apprehension that each was alive and would 
seize him.' 

The spritsail yard then appeared in view, 
but so covered with people that he hardly dared 
to ask for help. Some were quite naked, the 
rest only in their shirts, and all were expecting 
instant death ; yet, remembering his late 
efforts for their preservation, they ^ cheerfully 
made room for him.' 

He presently changed this situation for a 
place on the mainmast, which had toppled 
overboard, crushing many in its fall. On this 
he found the good chaplain, who administered 
absolution (the last rite of the Catholic 
Church) to him — surely a striking picture of 
religious devotion! 

Upon this mast were two young ladies 
(the only female survivors) and no less than 
eighty of the crew. The chaplain presently lost • 
his hold, whereupon the lieutenant seized him. 

* Let me go, De la Fond/ said he ; ^ I am 
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L£ FOUHD THE GOOD GUAFUIN, WHO ADMIHISTEBED ABSOLUTION.' 

alreadyhalf drowned J it's only prolonging my 
sufferings,' 
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' No, my friend/ replied the lieutenant. 

* When my strength is exhausted I must drop 
you, but not before. We will perish together.' 

One of the young ladies fell off and was 
drowned, 

Presently the yawl came in sight ; it could 
hold but very few people, but those in it in- 
sisted on saving the lieutenant, ^ since he alone 
could guide them to land.' As they would 
not come near the mast lest the numbers 
should swamp the boat, he swam out to them 
and was taken on board. The pilot and the 
master did likewise. 

A few minutes later the fire reached the 
magazine. There was a tremendous explosion. 

* A thick cloud intercepted in an instant the 
sight of the sun, and amidst this terrific dark- 
ness nothing could be seen but flaming timbers 
high in air. Then they beheld the sea covered 
with pieces of wreck, mingled with bodies 
" half choked, mangled, half consumed, but 
still retaining life enough to be sensible of the 
horrors that surrounded them." ' 

The lieutenant's courage did not even then 
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desert him. He caused the yawl to approach 
this terrible scene, to see whether anything 
could be picked up to save them from a death 
even worse than that which had befiillen their 
fellows. They found several barrels, but only 
full of powder, which had been thrown over- 
board during the conflagration. They did 
pick up, however, a cask of brandy, fifteen 
pounds of salt pork, some scarlet cloth and 
linen, a dozen pipe- staves, and some cordage. 
This was all. They had neither chart nor 
compass, and only knew that they were six 
hundred miles from land. 

Every article they had was by the lieu- 
tenant's orders at once made use of. ' The 
lining of the boat was torn up for the sake of the 
planks and nails ; a seaman had luckily two 
needles, and the linen afforded whatever thread 
was necessary. The piece of scarlet cloth made 
a sail, an oar a mast, and a plank a rudder.' 

Eight days and nights they sailed on, 
guided by the rising and setting of the sun and 
moon, and the position of the stars ; their 
naked bodies exposed to scorching heat by 
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day and to intense cold by night ; their food 
a small piece of pork once in twenty-four 
hours, until the fourth day, when they could 
eat it no longer on account of the inward heat 
and irritation it produced ; their only drink 
was a glass of brandy from time to time, which 
inflamed them without satisfying their thirst. 
They had no water, nor till the sixth day 
did any rain fall ; this they caught in their 
mouths and hands, but dared not pray for 
more, for with the rain the wind, in which lay 
their only chance of safety, lulled. Abundance 
of flying-fish were seen, and if they could have 
devised any means of catching them they need 
not have sufi^ered so much from hunger. But 
although nearly within arms' -length they were 
in reality as far off^ as if in another realm. The 
sight of them only increased the agony of the 
suffering creatures, and drove them almost 
frantic. The eighth night was passed by the 
brave De la Fond at the helm, where he re- 
mained ten hours, and on the ninth morning 
they saw land — the coast of Brazil. 
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THE ROMANCE OF M. BE BELLEI8LE. 

It will surprise some young people of the 
United States to learn that so late as the last 
century ^ a great tract of American territory 
called Louisiana' was transferred by the French 
Government to the West India Company, who 
sent a thousand men, under the command of 
M. de Belleisle, to people it. They will be 
still more astonished to learn that St. Ber- 
nard's Ba)'', in the Gulf of Mexico, to which 
that gentleman's ship was carried by adverse 
winds, was at that time a region inhabited by 
camiibals. At this spot, in company with 
four brother officers, M. de Belleisle, having 
ventured too far on a shooting excursion, and 
being given up for lost, had the misfortune to 
be left behind. The little party suffered great 
extremities of hunger, and demanded their 
conunander's dog, which, though he refused 
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to be a party to its destruction, he gave up to 
them. But as they were weakened by their 
privations, the animal broke away from them 
as they were about to kill him, and disap- 
peared in the woods. 

The four officers all died of hunger under 
M. de Belleisle's eyes, who dug holes in the 
sand for their bodies, though near to death 
himself. The extremities to which he was 
reduced were such that, ' overcoming the 
natural disgust which they created, he sub- 
sisted on the worms he found in rotten wood.' 
A few days after the death of his comrades his 
faithful dog suddenly re-appeared, and ^ fawn- 
ing upon his master, and with great demon- 
strations of joy,' laid an opossum at his feet. 
Perhaps he was merely performing the natural 
duties of a retriever, but it is no wonder that 
M. de Belleisle attributed to the animal a 
nobler motive ; it seemed to him to say, 
* Here is wherewithal to support life, master.' 

Nevertheless, it was fated that he should 
lose the dog, though it could hardly be said 
that they parted company. As he slept one 
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night at the foot of a tree, a tiger came to the 
spot and seized the poor animal, and though 
he let go his hold, it was terribly wounded. 
Fearing lest it should go mad, M. de Belleisle 
compelled himself to kill the dog, and then 
— to such lengths can hard necessity drive 
human nature — he ate it. 

After wandering about in solitude for days, 
he fell into the hands of the Attakapas, an 
Indian tribe whose name was derived from 
their practice of drying human flesh before 
devouring it. M. de Belleisle, however, was 
so miserably emaciated that the idea of drying 
Mm did not occur to them. ^ They took him 
for a spectre, till he pointed to his mouth and 
implored for food.' They gave him human 
flesh and fish, to which latter dish he of 
course confined himself; and then, stripping 
him of his clothes, they divided them among 
themselves, and carried him to their village to 
fatten. 

It is diffidmlt to imagine a more unpleasant 
state of affairs than this. Nothing, it is said, 
used to alarm Lord Byron like the idea of 
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growing fat, but M. de Belleisle was much 
more alarmed than Lord Byron. ^ He was 
consumed with terror at beholding the savages 
feast upon the fattest of their prisoners of war, 
and in constant expectation, on attaining the 
least plumpness, of sharing their fate, and 
having his brains beaten out with clubs.' 
One would have thought that the mere appre- 
hension of such a fate would have kept him 
as thin as a lath. But he was reserved for a 
far other fate. An ancient Attakapa widow 
took a fancy to him, and adopted him as her 
son. From that moment he was set at liberty, 
and considered one of the nation, ^ and soon 
learned the Indian manner of conversing in 
dumb-show and of using the bow and arrow.' 
Having been so fortunate as to slay a number 
of some hostile tribe, he was regarded as a 
warrior, which did not, however, secure him 
against practical jokes. 

On a certain hunting expedition, when 
he had made, as he flattered hiuieelf, a very 
respectable meal on venison, an Indian said to 
him: * How feeble is prejudice! Formerly 
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)rOu couldn't touch human flesh, and now 
you have been unconsciously enjoying it 
amazingly.' Poor M. de BeUeisle was there- 
upon exceedingly unwell. 

Two years afterward, certain deputies 
arrived from a distant tribe, who, ^ attentively 
gazing ' on the unhappy Frenchman, observed 
that in the country they came from (New 
Mexico) there were white men like him. He 
had preserved his commission in a box, and 
having made some ink from soot, he contrived 
to write at the bottom of the document : ^ I 
am the individual above mentioned ; I was 
abandoned in St. Bernard's Bay. My com- 
panions died of hunger, and I am captive 
among the Attakapas.' He gave this in pri- 
vate to one of the deputies, informing him 
that it was ^ speaking paper,' and that if he 
presented it to the chief of the French in his 
own country he would be well rewarded. 

But the deputy was so foolish as to tell the 
secret, and the other Indians, thinking the paper 
was something magical and valuable, tried 
to snatch it from him. He slipped through 
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their fingers, however, by swimming across a 
river, holding the document, lest it should get 
wetted, like Caesar, above his head. ^ After a 
journey of four hundred and fifty miles he 
arrived in the country of the Natches.' The 
French commander there, M. de St. Denis, 
was an officer of distinction ; * he had made 
the first journey overland, from Louisiana to 
Mexico, where he married the Spanish Gover- 
nor's niece, and was greatly respected/ Upon 
receiving his countryman's letter, he was 
moved with pity for him, and at once de- 
spatched ten mounted Indians, with guns, to 
his assistance. 

The Attakapas had never heard a gun 
fired, and when these visitors discharged their 
muskets, took it for portable thunder. Under 
these* circumstances they permitted M. de 
Belleisle to leave them without the least resist- 
ance ; otherwise they were very unwilling to 
lose him, and the poor widow wept bitterly 
on his departure. Thus he escaped from a 
captivity which would otherwise certainly 
have lasted his days. 
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This brief romance of real life ends very 
prettily. The Spanish Governor, who had 
never been able to conquer the Attakapas, 
sent them presents for their kindness to their 
prisoner, with an especial gift to the widow ; 
moved by which unexpected generosity, they 
sent ambassadors in their turn to make alli- 
ance, and these were accompanied by the 
widow herself. ' Since that period,' our 
author gravely informs us, * the inhabitants of 
Louisiana have left off eating human flesh,' as 
indeed my readers may have heard from other 
sources. 
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SLAVERY. 

There are only too. many records of English 
castaways among the Moors. My difficulty is 
which to choose fi'om them, or rather which 
to reject ; for the details of many of them 
would be too shocking for perusal. The 
whole nation, from their emperor downwards, 
appears to have been utterly barbarous and 
without compassion. It seems to us amazing 
how the English nation could have endured 
the existence of such things, their countrymen 
enslaved and tortured, their ambassador defied 
— and it was the same with the other European 
nations — and all this within such a compara- 
tively short distance from their shores, and 
not a hundred and fifty years ago ! 

In January 1746, the * Inspector ' privateer 
sprang a leak in the Mediterranean, and, to 

p 
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avoid inevitable death, the crew, ran her ashore 
in Tangier Bay. Ninety -six were drowned, 
and the eighty-seven who survived lived to 
envy their lot. They were at once seized by 
the Moors, and stripped ; and though there 
was a treaty between Great Britain and 
Morocco, * Mohammedans do not keep faith 
with Christian dogs,' and the emperor declared 
them to be slaves * until the British Govern- 
ment discharged an old (and disputed) debt, 
claimed for captives redeemed seventeen years 
before.' These poor fellows were lodged in 
the town gaol, ^of the loathsomeness of which,' 
says one of them, Thomas Troughton, 'no 
idea could be formed by comparison now with 
the cells of Newgate,' and for almost three 
whole days they received no kind of sustenance. 
When the governor of the town had their 
wretched state explained to him, he answered, 
* If the unbelieving dogs are hungry, let them 
eat the stones.' Permission was at last obtained 
for them to beg about the town accompanied 
by a guard, but the * iuhabitants showed little 
acquaintance with charity.' Thus they slowly 
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starved for two months, when the emperor 
suddenly sent for them ; news so alarm- 
ing that they made an attempt to escape, 
which was resented in the most savage 
manner. 

' Iron chains were at once locked round 
their necks, and they were linked together by 
twenties ; ' they were thrown in a dark dungeon 
and without food ; their miseries seemed in- 
tolerable, ^only no one,' says the narrator, 
*can form any idea of what he is able to 
endure till he is put to the test.' So nearly 
to starvation were they reduced, that they 
actually thought of putting one of their num- 
ber to death in order that his body should 
support the rest ; an extremity of which I 
know only three examples of people being re- 
duced to on land, though in shipwreck it is 
much more common than is supposed. At 
last some sheep were given them, ^two of 
which, our people having wanted food for four 
days, they instantly devoured raw.' 

On June 2 they reached the emperor's 
camp, where for some offence, not connected 

p 2 
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with themselves, they had what to many would 
have been the satisfaction of seeing their late 
tyrant, the Governor of Tangiers, laid in irons, 
and starved as they had been starved. Instead 
of remembering how he had bidden them eat 
stones, however, many of these * Christian 
dogs ' gave him bread, though they had only 
twopence a day to live upon ! 

The captives were employed in pulling 
down certain buildings under the emperor's 
own eye ; and such was his barbarous im- 
patience that ' they were not allowed a mo- 
ment's rest, nor even to stand upright to 
stretch themselves ; neither w^ere they supplied 
with a single drop of water, though the heat 
of the sun was so great that their backs were 
one blister.' 

The only release, except death, was to em- 
brace the Mohammedan faith, and in fact, 
before a month was over, twenty of these poor 
wretches did so. The barbarous emperor, 
however, was as merciless, when angry, to 
those of his own faith as he was at all times to 
the Christians. The Governor of Tangiers 
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and some four hundred of his friends, after 
being kept without food for many days, were 
brought before him ; one of the chief of them 
was unchained and set apart from the rest. 
' Then with all possible serenity the emperor 
told his armour-bearer to bring his scimitar, 
and exclaiming " In the name of God," with 
one blow struck off his head/ Then he bade 
the executioner and his assistants follow his 
imperial example, and with his own eyes be- 
held three hundred and thirty heads struck 
off! The death of one of these victims had 
already happened, but his body had been 
dragged about by his living companions, no 
one having dared to remove it without the 
emperor's express commands. The heads 
were collected in hampers and fixed on the 
walls of the city. The Governor of Tangiers 
and his sons were reserved for the purpose of 
extracting money from them, and when this 
failed they were bow-strung — strangled — by 
two guards, who executed the cruel orders of 
their master ' not to hurry over it,' only too 
completely. The execution lasted two hours. 
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^ Such was the master/ says this unhappy 
narrator, ' we were destined to serve.' 

The hope of the arrival of an ambassador 
from England alone sustained them, for the 
English consul proved of no sort of use. In 
the meantime they suffered the cruellest hard- 
sliips. The master of the privateer, one Kibbs, 
dinted at his work. The emperor inquired 
why the overseers permitted such indolence ; 
but the poor man had escaped them : he was 
dead. An enormous pile of wood had to be 
removed by the captives within a certain time, 
but as this was found to be impracticable, a 
hundred of the emperor's foot-guards were 
ordered to assist them. Two superannuated 
soldiers found themselves unable for the task, 
and were perceived desisting by the emperor, 
who ordered them to be brought into his 
presence. They exclaimed that they were old 
and ill ; that they had served his father Muley 
Ismael for eighteen years in the army ; and 
entreated of him some support for the re- 
mainder of their lives. The emperor replied 
that he felt it to be his duty to relieve them 
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from the evils of old age and poverty, and 
ordered them to be instantly shot through 
the head. 

On November 12 the captives were greatly 
cheered by receiving a communication from 
the ambassador, pathetically lamenting their 
situation, expressing his hopes of procuring 
their release, and encouraging them not to 
become Mohammedans, which, as they had let 
him know, they were much urged to do. Not- 
withstanding this, however, they remained in 
slavery, on accoimt of some difficulty about 
their rausom and the old claim already alluded 
to. In February 1747 they were still working 
at fortifications as hard as ever, and treated by 
their keepers with even worse barbarities than 
before. At last, though the French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, who were then their fellow- 
captives, shrank from havmg anything to do 
with it, the Englishmen resolved to complain to 
the emperor. They understood of course that 
he was quite merciless, but his fury had now 
and then been known to wreak itself even on 
evil doers. Mr. Nelson, one of the midshipmen 
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of the ' Inspector,' therefore presented himseK 
before the throne, and through one Mauss, 
a Dutchman, who had been fifteen years 
a captive, and was in some favour, made his 
complaint. 

The keeper was summoned — b&ton in hand 
— ' an instrument at least four inches thick ; ' 
four captives whom he had cruelly used the 
day before were sent for, and armed with 
similar weapons, which, he being extended 
on the ground, they were commanded to 
break over his body. During this perform- 
ance, the emperor constantly exclaimed, * Beat 
him on the head, beat him on the head ! ' and 
only when he thought him dead (though the 
poor wretch lived for an hour afterwards) 
exclaimed, ' Enough ! ' 

On October 3 the Englishmen were in- 
expressibly overjoyed by being sent for to 
Tetuan, by the influence of the ambassador 
(which seemed to promise their freedom), and 
were congratulated by their fellow sufferers of 
other nations, ^who, nevertheless, could not 
avoid shedding tears of regret for their own 
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hopeless condition ; ' nothing but extreme 
want of money would ever persuade the 
emperor to release a Spaniard or a Portuguese. 
On parting, their black overseer remarked 
grimly, ' Now I have no more to do with you : 
and if you ever catch me in your country, 
I expect no better usage than you have had 
here.' 

At Tetuan they received clothing, which 
was an agreeable change to them, poor souls ; 
but their troubles were not nearly over. 
Although the proper amount of their ransoms 
was paid, 8,000?. more were demanded which 
had been paid for captives to the late Bashaw 
of Tetuan, who instead of forwarding it to the 
emperor had appropriated it. The family of 
the Bashaws were of course responsible for it, 
but it was more convenient to get it out of the 
' Christian dogs,' who had it not to give. 
Twenty-five indeed were released, but the 
remainder (now reduced to twenty-seven), 
having watched their departure by ship, with 
longing eyes, were thrown into the Metammor, 
^ a pit twenty feet deep, with springs of water 
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in it, and a little hole at the top down which 
the Moors cast dead dogs, cats, and stones/ 
Here they lay twenty-three days. 

The whole action of the British Government 
at home is unintelligible. What should we 
now think if Englishmen were thus treated 
Mdthout a fleet being sent at once to their 
assistance ? None of these Moors seem to have 
been punished, however, and the extra ransom 
appears to have been actually paid before these 
remaining captives were set free. 

The order to get into the boats that were 
to carry them to the ship was so eagerly 
obeyed, that * they ran into the water as deep 
as the waist, each thinking himself happiest 
that could get in first,' so glad were they to 
escape from the clutches of that Moorish 
emperor, who during his reign of twenty- six 
years was computed to have massacred 7,000 
white men. 

What sounds very curious to our ears now- 
adays, the King of England was ^ pleased to 
order five pounds apiece to be paid to these 
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victims of Moorish cruelty/ while Mr. Rich, 
the manager of Drury Lane Theatre, gave the 
profits of a night's performance to them, at 
which ^ they all appeared on the stage in iron 
chains and collars, such as they had worn in 
captivity/ 
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THE LAST EXTREMITY. 

There is one sad matter that in descriptions 
of Privation is apt to be left out by the sur- 
vivors, but which, when it takes place, affects 
them more than all the rest — ^namely, the 
necessity that sometimes arises for the sacrifice 
of one or two individuals to furnish sustenance 
for the rest. By some persons, even in the 
sharpest pangs of starvation, this last shift is 
never resorted to. They are ready enough, 
since cruel Fate demands it, to take their 
chance by lot with the others as to who shall 
die that his fellows may live, but they them- 
selves steadily decline to keep life in them by 
such means. It is to the credit of human 
nature that there have been many examples of 
this fortitude, for unless one has tried what 
starvation is, it is impossible to understand 
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the passionate voracity with which the most 
unaccustomed, and finally the most loathsome, 
things are devoured. While admiring, there- 
fore, the courage that withstands so dreadful 
a temptation, we must not be uncharitable to 
the poor wretches who, tried beyond their 
powers, at last give way to it. The readiness 
with which, from greed, we metaphorically 

* devour one another ' is, indeed, much more 
hateful, because it is not compulsory, than 
the unnatural extremities to which hunger 
drives us. 

As John Lery, in his terrible story of the 
famine on board the * Le Jacques,' observes : 

* None can know who has not experienced it 
what it is to rage with hunger.^ The most 
horrible sensations accompany it ; ' not only 
were the bodies of our people,' he says, ' debili- 
tated, but their dispositions became morose, 
irritable, and ferocious, till after a while they 
began to look at one another with a malignant 
eye ' — which is the preface to the terrible pro- 
posal in question. The pangs of thirst are 
even more dreadful, but, what is very curious, 
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the young do not suffer from that so much as 
their elders. 

On board the ^ Pandora/ for example, a 
young midshipman sold his miserable allow- 
ance of water for two days for one allowance 
of bread : and the ship's boys were the first 
to find relief from their ravenous appetite in 
chewing their leathern jackets and shoes, or 
in sucking the horn plates of the ship's lan- 
terns. Long before this, Hhe sweepings of 
the bread-room, though full of maggots, had 
been carefully collected together, and made 
into dough as black and bitter as soot,' and 
all the parrots and monkeys which they had 
on board had been devoured. The last device 
this unhappy crew hit upon, while any 
strength was left in them, was to hunt on 
board their water-logged and almost motion- 
less vessel for mice, ^for which many lay 
watching, like cats, all night. A single mouse 
was more prized than an ox on shore. The 
surgeon having been so successful as to catch 
two, was offered (of course in vain) a com- 
plete suit of new clothes for them ; and after 
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the master had cut off the feet of a large rat 
which were left (as offal) outside the cabin 
door, he returned to collect and broU them on 
the coals, declaring that they were more 
savoury than the best game.' ^ 

The last things Lery remembers eating on 
board ^ Le Jacques ' were the claws and beak 
of his favourite parrot ; the bird had been 
sacrificed long ago, though with hesitation as 
well as regret, ^ since two or three nuts would 
have kept it alive without water.' 

In the ^ Dolphin ' sloop, where the crew 
were ^one hundred and sixteen days in a 
state of famine,' they lived for twenty days on 
a daily allowance of an inch and a half square 
of the leather lining of a pair of breeches, and 
on the grass growing on the deck, which the 
captain (one Bradshaw of New York) asserts 
to have been from four to five inches long. 

1 In spite of some very particular inquiries, I have never 
been able to discover whether the sight of eatable but un- 
accustomed objects causes, as we say, Hhe mouth to water' 
with starving men. The spectacle of a cook's shop of course 
would do so, but would that of a butcher's shop ? The suf- 
ferers forget and cannot tell me ; the savans know nothing 
about it. 
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Who can wonder that in such agonies the very 
last extremity was resorted to, and that lots 
were at last drawn, * the shortest to mark the 
victim, and the shortest but one the execu- 
tioner ' ? Sometimes, in such cases, even the 
rudest justice is dispensed with, and, by the 
law of the stronger, the boys on board are 
sacrificed ; and more than once, in the sad 
stories of shipwreck, one finds the captain 
beseeching, with desperate energy, for four- 
and-twenty hours' delay, which in some cases 
has saved them from their destined fate. 

From the reticence which, as I have already 
said, is naturally observed respecting this 
matter, there is a general idea that cannibalism 
in shipwreck is very rare. It is, or rather 
was (for the chances of the sufferers being 
picked up are now, of course, far greater than 
they were formerly), by no means rare — 
though only on ship-board. Suflferers from 
starvation on land are much more loath to 
give way to tliis last temptation. My convic- 
tion is that this arises from two causes : first, 
that the keenness of the air at sea makes the 
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pangs of hunger more insupportable ; and 
secondly, that the influence of public opinion 
is weaker. With ^ Water, water all around, 
and not a drop to drink,' men seem to them- 
selves to be alone in the world ; to have no 
other fellow-creatures save those who are 
undergoing the same calamity, and to be 
therefore less responsible for their actions. 
On land, though no other human beings are 
visible, they may be so, any moment : on the 
mountain-top, or from out of the wood, there 
may appear some fellow-creature with assist- 
ance, and also with reproach : ^ Why could 
you not wait an hour longer before committing 
this terrible crime ? ' if, indeed, that can be 
called a crime Avhich to some natures at least 
is compulsory. 

There is a terrible story, admirably told 
(I think by Henry Kingsley), of the escape of 
three convicts in Australia, two of whom were 
driven to eat their fellow in the bush ; but 
such shocking extremities are almost never 
resorted to save at sea. Among the immense 
liumber of narratives of privation which it has 
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fallen to my lot to read for this present purpose, 
I find only one case in which this most ter- 
rible occurrence happened on land. It took 
place after the wreck of the ^ Nottingham 
Galley/ 

This vessel, often guns and fourteen men, 
commanded by Captain John Dean, in sailing 
from England to Boston in the winter of 1710, 
was cast away on a rock called Boon Island, 
off Massachusetts Bay. When she struck, 
she laboured so violently and the waves ran 
so high that there was no standing on deck, 
while the weather was so thick that the rock 
was invisible. * Upon this,' says the captain, 
^ I immediately called all hands down to the 
cabin, where we continued a few minutes, 
earnestly supplicating the mercy of Provi- 
dence.' One of the men presently went out 
on the bowsprit, and reported ^something 
black ' ahead, which he volunteered to investi- 
gate if accompanied by some other swimmer. 
Three men thus ventured, only to be swal- 
lowed up by the darkness ; but as by this 
time the ship had almost broken up — ^ hei: 
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decks opening, and her back breaking, so that 
the stem was nearly under water ' — ^there was 
no choice but to take the same course. * I 
therefore stripped off most of my clothes, and 
moving gradually forward [on the bowsprit] 
between every sea, at last quitted it, and cast 
myself forward with all my strength/ Con- 
ceive what ^ a leap in the dark,' in every sense, 
this must have been ! The rock being very 
slippery, he could get no hold of it when 
he reached it, but, miserably lacerated, was 
thrown on and off it with every wash of the 
sea ; * the rest of the crew were exposed to 
the same peril, but still, through the mercy of 
Heaven, we all escaped with our lives/ On 
the rock they found the three men who had 
preceded them, and ' having all met together, 
we returned humble thanks for our deliver- 
ance/ The good or evil that happens to us is 
comparative, otherwise we might well say that 
these poor souls were thankful for small mer- 
cies. The rock, which was but one hundred 
yards long and fifty broad, afforded no shelter 
on its leeward side ; it was so craggy that they 

q2 
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could not walk to keep themselves warm; 
while the weather was excessively cold, with 
rain and snow. With daylight came little 
cheer, since it only disclosed the miseries of 
their position. From the wreck there were 
cast ashore some planks and sails, * but no pro- 
visions save some small fragments of cheese, 
which we picked up among the rock-w^eed/ 
They had a steel and flint, and also ^ a drill 
with a very swift motion,' but having nothing 
in their possession which had not been long 
soaked in water, their utmost endeavours to 
procure a light were unsuccessful, and after 
eight days of failure the attempt was aban- 
doned. 'All night we crowded upon one 
another under canvas, so as to preserve our 
mutual heat.' 

The only hope of the castaways^ unless 
they should be discovered by some passing 
sail, was to build a boat from the material of 
the wreck ; but in the meantime they could 
not live on hope. The cook died, exclaiming, 
* I am starved to death,' and his body was 
placed ' in a convenient place ' for the sea to 
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carry it away. ^ No one proposed to eat the 
body, though they afterwards acknowledged 
that they had thought of it ; as, indeed,' con- 
fesses the captain, * I had myself.' 

The frost now became so intense as to 
deprive the hands and feet of most of the men 
of all sensation, and -to render them so dis- 
coloured as to suggest mortification. They 
pulled off their boots (and the nails of their 
toes with them), and wrapped their feet in 
vain in oakum and canvas. They had buUt a 
tent out of the ship's sails, within which there 
was just room for all to lie down ' each on our 
side, so that none could turn unless the whole 
turned, which was done about every two 
hours, on notice given.' The building of the 
boat also proceeded, but very slowly ; they 
had few tools, the carpenter was very ill, and 
' the weather of such extreme rigour (it was 
December) that we could stay out of the 
shelter of the tent only four hours a day.' 

The piety of these poor folks was remark- 
able (which renders their subsequent proceed- 
ings only explicable upon the ground of abso- 
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lute necessity), and the captain gives thanks 
to Providence for the casting ashore of a car- 
penter's awl wherewith the boat is finished — 
only to be staved to pieces the instant it is 
launched. In the boat were both awl and 
hammer, so that the building even of a raft 
was rendered almost impossible : stiU, * we 
had reason to admire the goodness of God in 
making our disappointment the means of our 
safety, since the wind blew so hard that day 
that if we had been in that poor imitation of a 
boat we should certainly all have perished.' 
They were almost perishing now. Their 
extremities were frozen and mortified, and 
they had wounds, with nothing but one linen 
rag wherewith to dress them. There was no 
fire ; their cheese was quite exhausted ; and 
they ^ had nothing to support our feeble bodies 
save rock- weed and a few mussels, scarce and 
difficult to be got, and at most two or three 
a day to each man.' Moreover, they had 
reason to apprehend that the approaching 
spring tides, with the high wind, would over- 
flow the rock whereon they had established 
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their miserable abode. * The pinching of cold 
and hunger, the extremity of pain and weak- 
ness, to many the racks of conscience, and to 
all the foresight of a certain but lingering 
death, destitute of the remotest chances of 
escape ! How heightened, how exaggerated, 
was such misery ! ' The captain, however, 
still clung to hope : * Providence,' he touch- 
ingly says^ ^ a little to alleviate our distress 
and fortify our faith, guided my mate to strike 
down a sea-gull, which he joyfully brought 
me, and which I distributed in equal portions 
to every one. Though raw, and such a mouth- 
ful we received it thankfully.' 

The miserable chance of constructing a 
sea- worthy raft was still left them, and was 
earnestly urged by a certain stout (or once 
stout) Swede, who, notwithstanding he had 
lost the use of both feet, was very active in 
putting it together. They accomplished their 
task with infinite labour, and the raft was 
launched, but at once overset, with the intrepid 
Swede, who, however, swam ashore. He 
again embarked upon it, with another sailor 
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who volunteered to accompany him, asserting 
that they would ratlier be drowned in the sea 
than endure such lingering torments. The 
poor fellows had their wish, for they were 
never heard of more. 

What added to the miseries of the survi- 
vors was misplaced hope. They had arranged 
that their late companions should light a fire 
on the mainland in case they reached it, and 
they observed for t^vo days a smoke issuing 
from a certain wood, which they took for a 
good sign. 

The poor captain now found that his 
stomach rejected mussels, and his food was 
therefore restricted to rock-weed ; he was the 
strongest of the castaways, and we can there- 
fore picture what must have been the condition 
of the rest, ' especially of a young brother I 
had with me, and another young gentleman, 
neither of wliom had ever been at sea, or be- 
fore endured any severities.' Fresh water 
they got from the rain and melted snow, and 
it was administered to the sick in the tent with 
a powder-horn. Part of a green hide, fastened 
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to a piece of the mainyard, being thrown up 
by the sea, was minced small, and swallowed 
voraciously. 

Then the carpenter dies. The captain 
orders the men to throw the body into the 
sea ; they plead their inability through weak- 
ness, and he himself is not strong enough for 
the task. Breaking down in the attempt, ^ and 
being ready to faint, I crept back into the 
tent, when, as the highest aggravation of dis- 
tress, my men requested me to give them the 
body of their lifeless comrade to support their 
own existence.' The struggle in the captain's 
breast is most pitiable and pathetic. * This 
was of all I had hitherto experienced the most 
grievous and shocking to me, to see myself and 
my companions, who had three weeks before 
been laden with provisions, now reduced to 
such a deplorable situation that two of us were 
absolutely starved to death, and that the rest, 
though still sursiving, were, at the last ex- 
tremity, to desire to eat the dead. After 
mature reflection and consultation on the 
lawfulness and sinfulness of the act on one 
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hand, and absolute necessity on the other, 
judgment, conscience, and other considerations 
were obliged to submit to the more prevailing 
arguments of our craving appetite.' 

What was very curious, though the cap- 
tain thus gave way to the general desire, and 
even upon his own account, yet when the 
moment came for indulging in this dreadful 
repast he could not bring himself to partake 
of it. Perhaps it was because to him, at the 
urgent entreaties of his men, had fallen the 
grievous task of preparing the hideous meal ; 
but, at all events, he never touched it. The 
others, though some held out for a day or two, 
* ate abundantly and with the utmost greedi- 
ness ; ' so much so that he had to carry the 
dreadful thing some distance from the tent, 
out of which they could not stir. This terri- 
ble experience seems to have been physically 
little harmful to them, while it undoubtedly 
supported life, but morally it had the same 
effect which has almost always been observed 
of it in similar cases. ^ The affectionate, 
peaceable temper which my men had hitherto 
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displayed, was altogether lost. Their eyes 
became wild and staring, their countenances 
fierce and barbarous, and instead of obeying 
ray commands as they had readily and un- 
reservedly done before, I found that all I could 
say was vain and fi'uitless.' The narrator 
appears to have had little doubt that, had 
their sufferings been prolonged, or, in other 
words, a second necessity arisen for the same 
loathsome food, there would have been murder 
done, since there was not enough sense of 
right left for the casting of lots. 

Early in January the fragments of their 
raft, having gone ashore on the mainland, 
attracted attention, and boats were sent out 
for their deliverance. It was some time, how- 
ever, by reason of the high seas, before succour 
could reach them, and longer still ere they 
could be transferred in their miserable and 
crippled state to ship-board. One of their 
visitors, ere this was done, perceiving the re- 
mains of their poor comrade exposed on the 
summit of the rock, expressed his satisfaction 
that, notwithstanding their deplorable condi- 
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tion, tlicy were not utterly destitute of food. 
*I acquiesced in the remark/ says Captain Jolm 
Dean, * but I kept the truth to myself.' Even 
wlien they were rescued he seems not to have 
revealed the matter, but finding himself in 
England a few months afterwards — some of 
his crew * having siiiled one way and some 
another ' — thought it no harrii to publLsh his 
narration. Captain Dean was the only one of 
the castaways who escaped without losing 
finger or toe from frost-bite : he lived for 
nearly fifty years afterwards, and died British 
consul at Ostend. 



THE END. 
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tinued throughout the year. This 
Number contains also the Opening 
Chapters of a New Story by Cecil 
Power, Author of" Philistia,'^ entitled 
Babylon. 

*»* Now ready t the Volume for Novem- 
ber, 1884, to February, 1885, cloth extrA, 
gilt edges, 78. 6d.; dues for binding 
Vols., 28. each. 

Belgravia Holiday Number. 

With Stories by F, W. Robinson, 
Justin H. McCarthy, B. Mont- 
gomerib Ranxing, and others. Demy 
8vo,withIllnsts.,l8. - \July. 

Bennett (W.C.,LL.D.),Works by: 

A Ballad History of England. Post 

8vo, cloth limp, 28. 
Songs for Sailors. Post Svo, cloth 

limp, 2s. 

Besant (Walter) and James 

Rice, Novels by. Post Svo, illnst 
boards, 28. each: cloth limp. SB.G1 
each; or cr. 8vo. cl. eztra,3B. Sd. each. 

Ready-Money Mortlboy. 

With Harp and Crown. 

This Son of Vulcan. 

My Little GiH. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Gel la's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas In Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Flee t. 

Besant (Walter), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each; 

post Svo, illnst. boards, 28. each; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 

An Impossible Story. With Illustra- 
tions by Fred. Barnard. 
The Captains' Room, Ac. With 

Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. 
All In a Garden Fair. With 6 Illusls. 

by H. Furniss. 

Dorothy Forster. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Illustrations by Chas. 
Green. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

Uncle Jacic, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Art of Fiotlon. Demy Svo, Is. 
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Bet ham- Edwards (M.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
each. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. each. 

Felicia. I Kitt y. 

Bewick (Thos.) and his Pupils. 

By Austin Dobson. With 95 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth extra, IPs. 6d. 

Birthday Books: — 

The Starry Heavens: A Poetical 
Birthday Book. Square Svo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 28. 6d. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language 
and Legends. By W. J. Gordon. 
Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by 
Viola Boughton. In illuminated 
cover, crown 4to, 6s. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. With 
Illusts., small Svo, cloth extra. 48. 6d. 

Blackburn's (Henry) Art Hand- 
books. Demy Svo, Illustrated, uni- 
form in size for binding. 

Academy Notes, separate years, from 
1875 to 1884, each Is. 

Academy Notes, 1886. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Is. 

Academy Notes, 1875-79. Complete 
in One Vol.,with nearly 600 Illusts. in 
Facsimile. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Academy Notes, 1880-84. Complete 
in One Volume, with about 700 Fac- 
simile Illustrations. Cloth limp, 6s. 

Qrosvenor Notes, 1877. 6d. 

Grosvenor Notes, separate years, from 
1878 to 1884, each Is. 

Grosvenoi* Notes, 1885. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-82. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 
Svo, cloth limp, 68. 

Pictures at South Kensington. With 
70 Illustrations. Is. 

The English Pictures at the National 
Gallery. Z14 Illustrations. Is. 

The Old Masters at the National 
Gallery. 128 Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

A Complete illustrated Catalogue 
to the National Gallery. With 
Notes by H. Blackburn^ and 34a 
Illusts. Demy Svo, cloth limp, 38. 

Illustrated Catalogue of the Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Containing about 
250 Reproductions after the Original 
Drawings of the Artists. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. Demy Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Paris Salon, 1884. With over 300 
Illusts. Edited by F. G. Dumas. 
Demy Svo, 38. 

The Paris Salon, 1885. With Fac- 
simile Sketches. Edited by F. G. 
Dumas. Demy Svo, 8s. 



Art Handbooks, continuedr^ 

The Art Annual, 1883-4. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. With 300 full-page 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, 5s. 

Boccaccio's Decameron ; or, 

Ten Days' Entertainment. Transl>ated 
into English, with an Introduction by 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A. With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copper- 
plates. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Blake (William): Etchings from 

his Works. By W. B. Scott. With 
descriptive Text. Folio, half-bound 
boards, India Proofs, 2l8. 

Bowers'(Q.) Hunting Sketches: 

Canters In Crampshlre. Oblong 4to, 
half-bound boards, 21s. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal 
Coloured in facsimile of the originals 
Oblong 4to, half'bound, 21s. 

Boyle (Frederick), Works by : 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. Crown Svo, cloth extra 
8s. 61. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 28 

Savage Life. Crown Svo, cloth extra 
Ss. ed. ; post Svo, illustrated bds., 28 

Chronicles of No-Man's Land 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68.; post Svo, 
illust. boards. 2s. 

Brand's Observations on Pop- 
ular Antiquities, chiefly Illustrating 
the Origin of our Vulvar Customs, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions. With 
the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Bret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte's Collected Works. Ar- 
ranged and Revised by the Author. 
Complete in Five Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Vol. I. Complete Poetical and 
Dramatic Works. With Steel Por- 
trait, and Introduction by Author. 
Vol. II. Earlier Papers — Luck op 
Roaring Camp, and other Sketches 
— Bohemian Papers — Spanish 
AND American Legends. 
Vol. III. Tales op the Argonauts 

— Eastern Sketches. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 
Vol. V. Stories — Condensed 
Novels, &c. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introduc- 
tory Essay by J. M. Belle w. Portrait 
of the Author, and 50 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Gabriel Conroy : A Novel. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2a. 
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Bket Harte's Works, eontinued" 

An H«lneM of Red Dog, and other 

Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 

Si. ; cloth limp, 2i. 6d. 
The Twina of Table Mountain. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, ll.; crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 
Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 

Sketches. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2l 

Jeff Briggs'* Love Story. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ll. ; cloth extra, 2l. 6d. 

Flip. Post 8vo, illustrated boards. Si. ; 
cloth limp. Si. 6d. 

Callfornlan Storlea (including Thb 
Twins of Table Moumtain, Jeff 
Briggs's Lovb Story, &c.) Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, SB. 

Brewer (Rev. Dr.), Works by : 

The Reader's Handbookof Allualona, 
Referencea, Plots, and Storlea. 

Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo. x,40O pp., cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Authora and their Worka, with the 
Datea: Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook,*' separ- 
ately printed. Cr. 8vo, cloth limp, 8l. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. Crown 8vo, 
clot h extra, 7l. 6d. ; half-bound, 9l. 

Brewster (8irDavld),Work8 by: 

More Worlds than One: The Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of 
the Christian. With Plates. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 

The Martyra of Science : Lives of 
Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kep- 
ler. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth 
extra, 4l. 6d. 

Lettera on Natural Maglo. A New 
Edition, with numerous illustrations, 
and Chapters en the Be\n^ and 
Faculties of Man, and Additional 
Phenomena of Natural Magic, by 
T. A. Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
4a. 6d. 

Brillat-Savarln.— Gastronomy 

as a Fine Art. By Brillat-Savarin. 
Translated by R. E. Anderson, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 6d. 

Burnett (Mrs.), Novels by : 

Surly Tim, and other Stories. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2l. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 

Lindsay's Luck. Fcap. 8vo, picture 
cover, Is. 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, Is. 



Buchanan's (Robert) Works: 

Ballade of Life, Love, and Humour. 

With a Frontispiece bv Arthur 

Hughes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Selected Poemaof Rot>ert Buchanan. 

With Frontispiece by T. Dalziel. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Undertonea. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6l 

London Poema. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 

The Book of Orm. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

White Roae and Red: A Love Story. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Idylla and Legenda of Inverburn. 

crown 8vo, cloth extra. 68. 
St. Abe and his Seven Wivea : A Tale 
of Salt Lake City. With a Frontis- 
piece by A. B. Houghton. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Robert Buchanan'aComplete Poeti- 
cal Worka. With Steel-plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. Gd. 
The Hebrid lalea: Wanderings in the 
Land of Lome and the Outer He- 
brides. With Frontispiece by W. 
Small. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
A Poet's Sketch-Book: Selections 
from the Prose Writings of Robert 
Buchanan. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 68. 
The Shadow of the Sword : A Ro- 
mance. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 
A Child of Nature : A Romance. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2b. 
Qod and the Man : A Romance. With 
Illustrations bv Fred. Barnard. 
Crown 8vo, clotn extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline: A 
Romance. With Frontispiece by A. W. 
Cooper. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3l. 6d.; post 8vo, illus* 
trated boards, 2i. 
Annan Water: A Romance. Crowa 
8vo, cloth extra, 3l. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 2l. 
The NowAbelard: A Romance. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illust. boards, 28. 
Foxglove Manor: A Novel. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 38. fid. 
Matt : A Romance. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Burton (Robert): 

The Anatomy of Melancholy. A 

New Edition, complete, corrected 
and enriched by Translations of the 
Classical Extracts. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Melancholy Anatomised : Being an 
Abridgment, for popular use, of Bur- 
ton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 
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Burton (Captain), Works by : 

To the Gold Coast for Gold : A Per- 
senal Narrative. By Richard F. Bur- 
ton and Verney Lovett Cameron. 
With Maps and Frontispiece. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2lB. 

The Book of the Sword: Being a 
History of the Sword and its Use in 
all Countries, from the Earliest 
Times. By Richard F. Burton. 
With over 4po Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 328. 

Bunyan'8 Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. Scott. With 17 
Steel Plates by Stothard, engraved 
by Goodall, and numerous Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Byron (Lord) : 

Byron's Letters and Journals. With 
Notices of his Life. By Thomas 
Moore. A Reprint of the Original 
Edition, newly revised, with Twelve 
full-page Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt. 78. 6d. 

Byron's Don Juan. Complete in One 
Vol., post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Cameron (Commander) and 
Captain Burton.— To the Gold Coast 
for Gold: A Personal Narrative. By 
Richard F. Burton and Verney 
LovBTT Cameron. With Frontispiece 
and Maps. Two Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2l8. 

Cameron (Mrs. H. Lovett), 

Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Juliet's Guardian. 
Deceivers Ever. 

Campbell.— White and Black : 

Travels in the United States. By Sir 
George Campbell, M.P. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 148. 

Carlyle (Thomas) : 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. By Moncure D. Con- 
way, M.A. Crown Uvo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations, 68. 

On the Choice of Boolts By Thomas 
Carlyle. With a Life of the Author 
by R. H. Shepherd. New and Re- 
vised Edition, post 8vo, cloth extra, 
Illustrated, l8.6d. 

The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
1834 to 1872. Edited by Charles 
Kliot Norton. With Portraits. Two 
Vols., cro'A'n 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 



Chapman's (George) Works : 

Vol. I. contains the Plays complete, 
including the doubtful ones. Vol. II., 
the Poems and Minor Translations, 
with an Introductory Essay by Alger- 
non Charles Swinhurne. Vol. III., 
the Translations of the Iliad ai)d Odys* 
sey. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, IBs. ; or separately, 6s. each. 

C h atto & J ac kso n .— A T reat I se 

on Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical. By Wm. Andrew Chatto 
and John Jackson. With an Addi- 
tional Chapter by Kenry G. Bohn ; 
and 450 fine Illustrations. A Reprint 
of the last Revised Edition. Large 
4to, half-bound , 288. 

Chaucer: 
Chaucer for Chlloren : A Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. K. Haweis. With 
Eight Coloured Pictures and nu- 
merous Woodcuts by the Author. 
New Ed., small 4to, cloth extra, 68. 
Chaucer for Schools. By Mrs. H. R. 
Haweis. Demy 8vc, cloth limp,28.6d. 

Clodd. — Myths and Dreams. 

By Edward Clodd. F.R.A.S., Author 
of " The Childhood of Religions," &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

City (The) of Dream : A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra. 6 8. [/» the press, 

Cobban.— The Cure of Souls : 

A Story. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
Post 8vo, illustrated^boards, 28. 

Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar 

Sinister: A Story. By C. Allston 
Collins. PostSvo, illustrate d bds. ,2s. 

Collins (Mortimer 8c Frances), 
Novels by : 

Sweet and Twenty. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2b. 

Frances. Post 8vo. il^ust. bds., 28. 

Blaclcsmith and Scholar. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

The Village Comedy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2a. ; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. 

You Play Me False. Post 8vo, illusr. 
boards, 28.; cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6 d. 

Collins (IVIortimei^), Novels by : 

Sweet Anne Page. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. ; crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. Cd. 

Transmigration. Post 8vo, illust.bds. , 
2to. : crown Hvo, cloth extra. 38. 6d. 

From Midnight to Midnight. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. ; crown 
8vo, cloth extra. 38. 6d. 

A Fight with Fortune. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
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Collins (Wilkie), Novels by. 

Each post 8vo. illustrated boards, 28; 
cloth limp, 2m. 6d.; or crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, lUastratisd, 38. 6d. 

Antonina. Illust. b; A. Concanen. 

Basil. Illastrated by Sir Johm Gil- 
bert and J. Mahoney. 

Hide and Seek. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and J. Mahoney. 

The Dead Secret. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

Quoen of Hearts. Illustrated by Sir 
John Gilbert and A. Concanen. 

My MIscelianlee. With Illustrations 
by A. Concanen, and a Steel-plate 
Portrait of Wilkie Collins. 

The Woman In White. With Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert and 

F. A. Fraser. 

The Moonstone. With Illustrations 
by G. Du MAURiERand F. A. Fraser. 

Man and Wife. Illust. by W. Small. 

Poop Miss Finch. Illustrated by 

G. Du Maurier and Edward 
Hughes. 

Miss or Mrs.? With Illustrations by 
S. L. FiLDEsand Henry Woods. 

The New Magdalen. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and C. S. Rands. 

The Frozen Deep. Illustrated by 
G. Du Maurier and J. Mahoney. 

The Law and the Lady. Illustrated 
by S. L. FiLDES and Sydney Hall. 

The Two Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. Illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins. 

The Fallen Leaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science: A Story of the 
Present Time. 

" I Say No." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3p.6d. [Shortly. 



Colman's Humorous Works: 

*' Broad Grins,'' " My Nightgown and 
Slippers," and other Humorous Works, 
Prose and Poetical, of George Col- 
man. With Life by G. B. Buckstone, 
and Frontispiece by Hogarth. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7S. 6d. 

Convalescent Cookery : A 

Family Handbook. By Catherine 
Ryan. Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth. Is. 6d. 



Conway (Moncure D.), Works 
by: 

Demonology and Devll-Loi^. Two 

Vols., royal 8vo, with 65 Illusts., 28s. 

A Necklace of Stories. Illastrated 
bv W. J. Hennessy. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Wandering Jew. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Thomas Carlyle: Letters and Re- 
collections. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Cook (Dutton), Works by : 

Hours with the Players. With a 
Steel Plate Frontispiece. New and 
Cheaper Edit., cr. Svo, cloth extra,68. 

Nights at the Play : A View of the 
English Stage. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Leo: A Novel. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

Paul Foster's Daughter. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28.; crown 8vo, 
. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Copyright. — A Handbook of 

English and Foreign Copyright In 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
Sidney Jerrold, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Cornwall. — Popular Romances 

of the West of England; or. The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plale Illnstrations by 
George Cruiksitank. Crowa Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Creasy.— Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians : with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of " The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World." 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with 13 
Portraits, 7s. 6d. 

Cruikshank (George): 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two SicRiES : The First from 1835 
to 1843 ; the Second from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
HuMOURof Thackekay, Hood, May- 
hew, Albert Smith, A'Beckett, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Enj^ravings by 
Cruikshank, Hine, Landells, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 
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Cruikshank (G.), continued — 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
Blanch ARD Jerrold, Author of 
" The Life of Napoleon III.," &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe. A beautiful re- 
production of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 
by George Cruikshank, choicely 
printed. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. A few Large-Paper copies, 
printed on hand-made paper, with 
India proofs of the Illustrations, 368. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Her- 
aldry; with Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Cyples. — Hearts of Gold : A 

Novel. By William Cyplks. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Daniel. — Merrie England in 

the Olden Time. By George Daniel. 
With Illustrations by Robt. Cruik- 
shank. Crown &VO, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Daudet.— Port Salvation ; or, 

The Evangelist. By Alphonse 
Daudet. Translated by C. Harry 
Meltzer. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. : post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 



Davenant. — Wiiat shiail my 

Son beP Hints for Parents on the 
Choice of a Profession or Trade for 
their Sons. By Francis Davenant, 
M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

bavies (Dr. N. E.), Worl<8 by: 

One Thousand Medical i^axlms. 

Crown 8vo, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide. 

Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
. Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 

cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Davies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards 12s. 



De IVIaistre.— -A Journey Round 

My Room. By Xavier de Maistre. 
Translated by Henry Attwell. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6 d. 

De IVIille A Castle in Spain. 

A Novel. By James De Mills. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. bds., 28. 

Derwent (Leitli), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 
Our Lady of Tears. 
Circe's Lovers. 

Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Sketches by Boz. I Nicholas NIckleby. 
Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
{May fair Library,) Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28.j6d^^ 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
X841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by Richard Hernb Shep- 
herd. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

About England with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. Vandbrhoof, Alfred 
Rimmer, and others. Sq. Svo, cloth 
extra, IPs. 6d. ' 

Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles : Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.; hf.-bound, 9s. 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu* 
sions, References, Plots, and 
stories. By the Rev. £. C. Brewer. 
LL.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
throughout, with a New Appendix, 
containing a Complete English Bib- 
liography. Crown Svo, 1,400 pages, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authprs and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
"The Reader's Handbook," sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. Crown Svo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 

Familiar Allusions: A Handbook 
of Miscellaneous Information ; in- 
cluding the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, 
and the like. By Wm. A: Wheeler 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. With 

. Historical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Samuel A. Bent, M.A. Demy 
Svo, cloth extra 7b. 6d. 
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DlCTIONARI«8, tfO«<tlltt*<J— , 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Play wright8,Player8, and Playhouses 
of toe United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davknport Adams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound. 121. 6d. [In preparation. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. By Framces Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Words, Facta, and Phrasea: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters By Elikxrr 
Edwards. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. ; hf.-bd., 98. 

Diderot.— The Paradox of Act- 
ing. Translated, with Annotations, 
from Diderot's *'Le Paradoxe sur le 
Comtdien," by Walter Hbrries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry 
I RViN G. Cr. 8vo. in parchment. 48. 6d. 

Dobson (W. f.), Works by : 

Literary FrJvcSltles. Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 

Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. Post 5vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Doran. — Memories of our 

Great Towns: with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 Illustrations. New 
and Chea per Ed ., cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 

Drama, A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By W. Davenport 
Adams. (Uniform with Brewer's 
" Reader's Handbook.") Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128. 6d. [In preparation. 

Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 

cl. ex.. Vignette Portraits, 68. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Worlcs. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Wm. Gifford. 
Edit, by Col. Cunningham. 3 Vols. 

Chapman's Worl<8. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems and Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SwiNPURNE; Vol.III.,Tran8- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

IMarlowe's Worits. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunnihq- 
MAM. One Vol. 



Dramatists, The Old, continued^ 
Massinger's Plays. From the Text of 
William Gifford. Edited by Col. 
Cu nningham. One Vol. 

Dyer. — The Folk - Lore of 

Plants. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
M.A., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7b. ei. [In preparation. 

Early English Poets. Edited, 

with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A.B.GROSART, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cioth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies' (Sir John) Compieta 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herricit's 'Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Compieta 
Poetica l Works. Three Vols. 

Herbert (Lord) of Cherbury's Poems. 
Edited, with Introduction, by J. 
Churton Collins. Crown Svo, 
parchment, 88. 



Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post Svo, illus- 
trated beards, 28. 

Archie Loveil. Post Svo, illust. bds., 
28. ; crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Eggleston.— Roxy: ANovel. By 

Edward Eggleston. Post Svo, illust. 
boards. 28. ; cr. Svo, cloth extra, to. 6d. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and 

Precious stones: their History ,Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Realitjr. By Harry 
Emanuel, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 68. 

Englishman's House, The: A 

Practical Guide to all interested in 
Selecting or Building a House, with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C. J. Richardson. Third Edition. 
Nearly 600 Illusts. Cr. Svo,cl. ex.,78.6d. 

Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 

Works by : 
Stories f»*om the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The Life and Times of Princa 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
Studies Re-studied : Historical 
Sketches from Original Sourest. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra, 128. 
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Eyes, The.— How to Use our 

Eyes, and How to Preserve Them. Bv 
John Browning, F.R.A.S., &c. Witn 
52 Illustrations. Is .; cloth, Is. 6d. 

Fairholt. — Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Associations ; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
facture, and its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and upwards of 100 lllustra- 
ti ons by the Author. Cr. bvo. cl ex., 6s . 

Familiar Allusions: A Hand- 
book of Miscellaneous Information: 
including the Names of Celebrated 
Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country 
Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, Streets, 
Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
like. Bv William A. Wheeler, 
Author ol " Noted Names of Fiction ; '» 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes. F.C.S. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations, 48. 6d. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other : 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by William Crookes, F.CS. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous 
Illustrations . 48. fid^ 

Farrer. — Military Manners 

and Customs. By J. A. Farrer, 
Author of "Primitive Manners and 
Customs," &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

Fin-Bee. — The Cupboard 

Papers: Observations 00 the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Worlcs by : 

The Recreations of a Literary Man ; 
or. Does Writing Pay? With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's 
Working Life. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 



Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems : Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notep by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Cr. bvo, clot h bds.,6 8. 

FohblanqueT~Fnithy Lucre: A 

Novel. By Albany ok Fonblanque. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 



Francillon (R. E.), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 

post Svo, illust. boards, 28 each. 
Olympla. I Queen Cophetua. 

One by On e. | A Re al Queen. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. Svo, picture 
cover, Is. 

French Literature, History of. 

Bv Henry Van Laun. Complete in 
3 Vols., demy Svo. cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 

Frere.— Pandurang Hari ; or. 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartle Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
Svo, illustrated boa rd s, 28. 

Friswell.— Oneof Two: A Novel. 

By Hain Friswell. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Cor\jurers. 
The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 

Fry. — Royal Guide to the Lon- 
don Charities, 1885-6. By Herbert 
Fry. Showing their Name, Date of 
Foundation, Objects, Income, OfiBcials, 
&c. Published Annually. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 18. 6d. [Shortly. 

Gardening Books: 

A Year's Work in Garden and Green- 
house : Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden. 
By George Glenny. Post Svo, Is. : 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden : The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By ToM Jerrold. Post Svo, Is.; 
cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

Household Horticiilture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. Post Svo, l8.: 
cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. Svo, illus- 
trated cover, l8.; cloth limp, Is. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F. G. Heath. Crown Svo, 
olotb extra, 58. ; gilt edges, 6s. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Garrett.— The Capel Girls: A 

Novel. By Edward Garrett. Post 
8yo,illustJbdsM28.; cr.Svo, cl.c».,3a.6d. 

Gentiema'n'8 Magazine (The) 

fop 1886. One Shilling Monthlv. A 
New Serial Story, entitled ^'The 
Unforeseen," by Alice O'Hanlon, 
begins in the January Number. 
"Science Notee,^ by W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., and "Table 
Talk," bv Sylvanus Urban, are also 
continuea monthly. 
♦»• Now ready, the Volume for July to 

DscBif BBR, 1884, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. ; 

C ases for binding, 2g. each. 

German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
Gborqs Cruikshank. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6f^6d. ; gilt edges, 7g .6d. 

Cllbboh (Charles), Novels by : 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 88. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 



Robin Gray. 
Fop Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

World SayP 
In Honour Bound, 
in Love and War. 
For the King. 
Queen of the 

Meadow. 



In Paetu res Green 
Braes of Yarrow. 
The Flower of the 

Forest. 
A Heart's Prob- 

len>. 
The GoidenShaft. 
Of High Degree. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 
The Dead Heart. 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Fancy Free. | Loving a Dreami 

By Mead and Stream. Three Vols., 

crown Svo, 31s. 6d, 
A Hard Knot. Three Vols., crown Svo, 

31S. 6d. 
Heart's Delight. Three Vols., crown 

Svo, 315. 6d. [7n the press, 

Gilbert (William), Novels by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 

by : In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 28. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains— The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth — ^Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains — Bro- 
ken Hearts— Engaged— S weethearts— 
Gretchen— Dan'lDruce— Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer— The 
Pirates of Penzance. 



Glenny.— A Year's Work in 

Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By George 
Glenn Y. Post Svo, 18.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Godwin.— Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By William Godwin. 
Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Golden Library, Tlie: 

Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per volume. 

Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett's (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Byron's Don Juan. 

Godwin's (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table. With an Introduction 
by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the Break- 
fast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Irving's (Washington) Tales of a 

Traveller, 
irving's (Washington) Tales of the 

Ai ham bra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and Oe- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both Series 
Complete in One VoL 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
Edmund Ollier. 

Maiiory's (Sir Thomas) IMort 
d'Arthur: The Stories of King 
A-rthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B. Mont- 
gouerie Ranking. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
duction and Notes,byT.M*CRiE,D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Sainte-Beuvb. 

St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and 
The Indian Cottage. Edited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and Queen 
Mab. With Essay by Leigh Hunt. 

Shelley's Later Poems: Laon and 

Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, th« 
Shelley Papers, &c. 
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Golden Library, The, continued— 
Shelley's Prose Works, including A 

Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzi, St. 

Irvyne &c 
White's ' Natural History of Sel- 

borne. Edited, with Additions, by 

Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 

Golden Treasury of Thought, 

The : An ENCvcLOPiEDiA of Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited bv 
Theodore Taylor. Crown 8vo, clotn 
gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 

Gordon Gumming (C.F.),Work8 

by: 

In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
8b. 6d. 

In the Hlmale^as and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Via Cornwall to E^ypt. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d . 

Graham. — The Professor's 

wife : A Storjr. By Leonard Graham. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, l8. ; cloth 
extra, 28. 6d. 

Greeks and Romans, The Life 

of the. Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. HuEFFER.- With 545 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Greenwood (James),Works by: 

The Wilds of London. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 88. 6d. 
Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 

Strange Fisn to be Found There. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3S. 6d. 
DIok Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 23. 

Guyot.— The Earth and Man ; 

or, Physical Geographv in its relation 
to the History of Mankind. By 
Arnold Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 48. 6d. 

Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
PiNcus. Crown 8vo, !■.; cloth, l8. 6a. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 

Poems by: 
Maiden Ecttasy. Small 4tOt cloth 
extra, 8l. 



Hake's (Dr. T. G.) Poems, continued— 
New Symbols. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vg, 

cloth extra, 68. 
The Serpent Play. Crowa 8vo, cloth 

extra, 68. 

Hall.— Sketches of Irish Cha- 
racter. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood by Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, 
and G. Cruikshank. Medium 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Hall Caine.— The Shadow of a 

Crime: A Novel. By Hall Caine. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. ISkortly. 

Halllday.— Every-day Papers. 

By Andrew Halliday. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards , 28. _ 

Handwriting, The Philosophy 

of. With over loo Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Felix de 
Salamanca. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 6d . 

Hanky.Panky: A Collection of 

Very EasyTricks,Very Difficult Tricks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Crembr. With 2co 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,48. 6d. 

Hardy (Lady Duffus). — Paul 

Wynter's Sacrifice: A Story. By 
Lady Duffus Hardy. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28. 

Hardy (Thomas).— Under the 

Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, 
Author oi "Far from the Madding 
Crowd." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6 1. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 28. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, l8. ; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Il- 
lustrations, 68. 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely bound and profusely 
Illustrated, 108. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children; A Golden 
Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, small 4to, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp. 2a. 6d. 

Hawels(Rev. H. R.).— American 

Humorists. Includmg Washington 
Irving, Oliver Wsndbll Holmes, 
James Russell Lowell, Artxmus 
Ward,Mark Twain, and Bret I^artx. 
By the Rev. H. R. Hawbis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 
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LOOKS PUDLISIIED BY 



Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 6vo. cloth extra, St. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, ii. each. 

Garth. I Sebastian Strome. 

Ellica Quentin. I Dust. 
Prince Saronl'e Wife. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. 
Fcap. bvo, illustrated cover, ll. ; 
cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

Miss Cadogna. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3g. 6d. each. 

IMPORTANT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) and 

his Wife. By Julian Hawthorne. 
With 6 Steel-plate Portraits. Two 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24i. 

[Twenty-fiye copies of an Edition de 
Luxe, printed on the best hand-made 
paper, large 8vo size, and with India 
proofs of the Illustrations, are reserved 
lor sale in England, price 488. per set. 
Immediate application should be made 
by anyone desiring a copy of this 
special and very Hmited Edition.] 

Hays.— Women of the Day: A 

Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 68. 

Heath (F. G.). — My Garden 

wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis George Heath, Author of 
•• The Fern World," &c. Crown 8vo, 
_ cl. ex , 5 g. ; cl. gilt, gilt edg es, 6 8. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by : 
Animals and their Masters. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Social Pressure. Post 8vo, cloth limp. 
28. 6d. . V, 

Ivan de BIron: A Novel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 
tra ted boards, 28. 

Heptalogia (The)! oi\ The 

Seven against Sense. A Cap with 
_ Seven Bells. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord 

Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
Cr own 8vo, bound in parchment, Bb. 

Herrick's (Robert) Hesperides, 

Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 188. 



Hesse . Wartegg (Chevallor 

Ernst vonX Works by : 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra. 38. 6d. 

The New South-West : Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Norfhern Mexico. 
With lOO fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
148. [/h preparation. 

Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings : In- 
eluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

Hoey.— The Lover's Creed. 

By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. With 12 Illus- 
trations by P. MacNab. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 

Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by : 

The Autocrat of the Breakfbst- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. ; another Edition in smaller 
Wpe, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sala. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2b. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Holmes. — The Science of 

Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gordon Holmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Hood (Thomas): 

Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic Annuals. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and aoo Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Hood (Tom), Works by: 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah's Arkasological Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brum- 
TON and E. C. Barnes. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Cb. 

A Golden Heart : A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
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Hook's (Theodore) Choice Hu- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures,Bons Mots, Puns and 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 78. 6d. 

Hooper. — The House of Raby : 

A Novel. By Mrs. George Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustr ated b o ards, 28 . 

Horne. — Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books. By Richard Hen- 
gist HoRNB. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
mers. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 

Howell.— Conflicts of Capital 

and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
tory and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in 
their Political, Social. Economical, 
and Industrial Aspects. By George 
Howell. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Hugo. — The Hunchback of 

Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
Post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Hunt.— Essays by Leigh Hunt. 

A Tale for a Chimney Comer, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Edmund Ollier. Post 
Svo, cloth limp, 26. 

Hunt (IVIrs. Alfred), Novels by : 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Thornlcroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. ^___ 

Ingelow.— Fated to be Free : A 

Novel. By Jean Ingelow. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 88. 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ^ 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs 

of. Collected and Edited by A. Perce- 
val Grav es. P ost Svo, cl. limp, 28. 6d. 

Irving (Washington),Works by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. each. 
Tales of a Traveller. 
Tales of the Al ham bra . 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics 

for students. By Catherine A. 
Janvier. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Each 

crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; or post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Dark Colleen. 

The Queen of Connaught. 



JelTeries (Richard), Works by. 

Nature near London. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 68. 
The Life of the Fields. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 63. 

%lennings (H. J.), Worlds by: 

Curiosities of Criticism. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lord Tennyson: A Biographical 
Sketch, with a Photograph- Por- 
trait. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 68. • 

Jennings (Hargrave). — The 

Roslcruclans: Their Rites and Mys- 
teries. With Chapters on the Ancient 
Fire and Serpent Worshippers. Bv 
Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illus- 
trations. A New Edition, crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. Svo, illus- 
trated cover. Is. ; cloth limp, l8. 6d. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
Jerrold. Illustrated. Post Svo, Is. ; 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 
By Tom Jerrold. Post Svo, Is. ; 
cloth limp . Is. 6d . 

Jesse. — Scenes and Occupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Edward 
Jesse. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 

Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 

Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
gendary, and Anecdotal. With over 
200 Illusts. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Egg[s, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
tra tions. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d . 

Jonson'8 (Ben) Worl<s. With 

Notes Critical and Explanatory, sind 
a Biographical Memoir by William 
GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
ningham. Three Vols., crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 188. ; or separately, ^. each. 

Josephus,TheCompleteWork8 

of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
taining both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 
Two Vols., Svo, with 5a Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14a. 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Kavanagh The Pearl Foun- 
tain, and other Fairy Stories. Bv 
Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. With 
Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 6b. 

Kempt.— Pencil and Palette f 

Chapters on Art and Artists. By Robert 
Ke i« pt. Post 8vo, cloth limp , 28. 6d. 

Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 

Each crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3b. Gd. ; 
or post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Cakshot t Castle. | Numbe r Seventeen 

KnTght.— The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By William 
Knight, M.R.C.S., and Edward 
Knight, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, la,; 
cloth, iB. 6d. 

Lamb (Charles) : 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their 
PoemSj Letters, and Remains. With 
Reminiscences and Notes by W. 
Carkw HA2LITT. With Hancock's 
Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles 
of the Title-pages oi the rare First 
Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's 
Works, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
hitherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
Shepherd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the " Essay on 
Roast Pig." Cr.8vo, cloth extra, 7fl.6d. 

Tlis Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorus. By Charles Lamb. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Charles Lamb. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
gerald. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Lane's Arabian Nights, 8cc.: 

The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, " The 
Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Edward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundred Engravings on 
Wood, irom Original Designs by 
Wm. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
aCopv annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nei)hew, Edward 
Stakley Poole. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. Three Vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. eacb« 



Lane's Ababian Nights, continued- 
Arabian Society In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from "The Thousand and 
One Nights." By Edward William 
Lane, Author of "The Modem 
Egyptians," &c. Edited bv Stanley 
Lane-Poolb. Cr.8vo,clotn extra, 6b. 

Lares and Penates; or, The 

Background of Life. By Florence 
Caddy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by : 

The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3b. 6d. 

Clerical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Forensic Anecdotes Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8to, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Leigii (Henry S.), Works by : 

Carols of Cockayne. With namerous 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2b. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprlt. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S. Leigh. Post Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Life In London ; or. The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, inColonrs, after 
the Originals. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
78. 6d. 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by : 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 

The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves : Essays on Women. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
" My Love I " 
lone. 

Locks and Keys.— On the De- 
velopment and Distribution of Primi- 
tive Locks and Keys. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, F.R,S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 4tOi half Roz- 
burghe, 168. 
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Longfellow : 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 
Including " Outre Mer,'* " Hyper- 
ion," " Kavanagh," " The Poets and 
Poetry of Europe," and " Driftwood." 
With Portrait and Illustrations by 
Valentine Bromley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Care- 
fully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illus- 
trations on Steel and Wood. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N. E. 
Davies, Lr.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 28; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 

By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. extra, 3s. 6d.; post8vo,illust. bds.,28. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Robert Ffrench Duff. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s. 

McCarthy (Justin, IVI.P.),Works 

by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of x88o. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. — Also a Popular Edition, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 

A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8yo, cloth extra, 68. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 128. 
each. [Vol. I. now ready. 

Crown 8vO{ cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

My Enemy's Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 

LInlsy Rochford 

Miss Misanthrope. 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 

Maid of Athens. 

McCarthy (Justin H., iVI.P^, 

Works by: 

An Outlineof the History of Ireland, 
from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr. 8vo, l8. ; cloth, l8. 6(1. 

England under Gladstone. Crown 
8vo, cloth extp^- 68. 



l^acDonaid (George, LL.D.), 

Works by : 
The Princess and Curdle. With 11 
Illustrations by James Allen. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Guttapercha Willie, the Working 
Genius. With g Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 38. 6d. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With a Fron- 
tispiece by J. E. MiLLAis. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomas WIngfold, Curate. With a 
Frontispiece bv C. J. Staniland. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Macdoneil.— Qual<er Cousins: 

A Novel. By Agnes Macdonell. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

I^acgregor. — Pastimes and 

Players. Notes on Popular Games. 
By Robert Macgregor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

iVIaclise Portrait-Qaiiery (Tlie) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters; 

with Memoirs— Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, anof Anecdotal — illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
William Bates, B.A. With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

in the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6a. 

Pictures and Legends from Noi^ 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6a. 

Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macquoid, Engraved 
by Swain. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
108. 6d. 

The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Lost Rose, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards' H. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Mackay. — Interludes and Un- 

dertonet: or. Music at Twilight. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8to, 
cloth extra, fig. 

MagTcnCantern (The), and its 

Management: mcluding Full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelipht, making Oxygen Gas, and 
preparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
Hbpworth. With lo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo,_li ; cloth, Is. 6d^ 

Maglcian'8 Own Book TThe^: 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4b. fid. 

Magio No Mystery : Tricks with 

Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing ; Training of Perform- 
ing Animals, &c. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4b. fid. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
P rice Bs. 

Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy in an English Country 
House. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. fid. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 

The New Paul and Virginia ; or. Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28. fid. 

Poems. Small 4to, bound in parch- 
ment, 88. 

is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6 8. 

Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. Montgomeris Ranking. 
Post 8vo, cl oth l imp, 28. 

>■ I ' ■■■■■■ ■III ■ ^^-^^M ■ I ■ a. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 

his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunning- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 . 

Marry at (Florence), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d.each ; or, 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 2b. 

Open ! Sesame ! 

Written in Fire. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 



Masterman.— Half a Dozen 

Daughters: A Novel. By J. Master- 
man. P ost 8vo , illustra ted boards, 28. 

Mark Twain, Works by : 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustrations. Ciown 8v0| 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With III Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

*«* Also a Cheap Edition, post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2b. 

An Idle Excurslon,and other Sketches. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress : Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamship " Quaker 
City's" Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. Cheap Edition (under 
the title of" Mark Twain's Pleasure 
Trip "), post 8vo, illust. boards, 28. 

Roughing It, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by 
F. A. Eraser. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

The Gilded Age. By Mark Twain 
and Charles Dudley Warner. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 3 r4 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. ; 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 
300 Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 

Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 

E. W. Kemble. Crown 8vo, clotn 

extra, 78^ 6d^ ^__ 

Massinger's Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifpord. Edited 
by Col. Cunningham. Crown 8vo, 
clo th extra, 68. 

May hew. — London Characters 

and the Humorous Side of London 
Life. By Henry Mayhew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Mayfalr Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 
A Journey Round My Room. By 

Xavier de Maistre. Translated 

by Henry Attwell. 
LatterDay Lyrics. Edited by W, 

Davenport Adams. 
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Mayfair Library, continued-^ 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport Adams. 

The Agony Column of "The Times/' 
from 1800 to rb70. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Alice Clay. 

Balzac's "Comedle Humalne" and 
its Author. With Translations by 
H. H. Walker. 

Melancholy Anatomised : A Popular 
Abridgment of "Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dobson. 

Poetical ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Beg. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Prgmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gilbert. 
Second Series. Containing : Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen— Danl Dnice — ^Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. Pinafore — The Sorcerer 
— The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. 

Animals and thelp Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Helps. 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Helps. 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. Jennings. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Il- 
lustrated by J. Gordon Thomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
Kempt. 

Little Essays : Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Chas. Lamb. Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Clerical Anecdotes. By Jacob Lak- 

WOOD. 

Forensic Anecdotes: or, Humour and 

Curiosities of the Law and Men of 

Law. By Jacob Larwood. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacob 

Larwood. 
Carols of Cockayne. By Henry S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux d'Esprlt. Edited by Henry S. 

Leigh. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 

By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynm Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 

E. Lynn Linton. 
pastimes and Players. By Robert 

Macgregor. 



Mayfair Library, continued^ 

The New Paul and Virginia. By 

W. H. Mallock. [lock. 

The New Republic. By W. H. Mal- 
Puck on Pegasus. By H.Cholmonde- 

ley-Pennkll. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. Bv H. Chol* 

mondeley-Pennbll. Illustrated by 

George Du Maurier. 
Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H 

Cholmondeley-Pennell. 
Thoreau : His Life and Aims. By 

H. A. Page. 
Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh Rowley. 
More Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 

Don Felix de Salamanca. 
By Stream and Sea. By William 

Senior. [Thornbury. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 
Leaves from a Naturalist's Note< 

Book. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Medicine, Family.— One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davibs, 
L.R. C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, iB. ; cl., iB. 6d. 

Meppy Cipcle (Tlie) : A Book of 

New Intellectual Games and Amuse-' 
ments. By Clara Bellew. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d. 

"Mexican Mustang (On a)7 

Through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande. A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Alex. E. Sweet and 
J. Armoy Knox, Editors of *' Texas 
Siftings." 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Middlemass (Jean), Novels by: 

Touch and Go. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 38.6d.; post Svo, illust. bds., 2i. 

M r.Doriillon. Post Svo, illus t. bds., 2s. 

Millep. — Pliysiology fop the 

Young : or, The House of Life : Hu- 
man Physiology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick Miller. Small Svo, cloth 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Mliton (J. L.), Wopks by: 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management of 

the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, 

Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c. Smsdl Svo, 

l8. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. 

Small Svo, l8. ; cloth extra, Is. 6d. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 

to Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, 

l8. ; cloth extra, l8. 6(L 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Moncpieff — The Abdication ; 

or. Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-Moiicubff. 
With Seven Btchingt by Jorm Pettis, 
R.A., W. Q. Orcmardsom. R.A., J. 
MacWhirtek, A.R.A.,Colim Hunter, 
R. Macbeth, and Tou Grahaii. Large 
4to, bound in buckram, 21l. 

Murray (D. Christie), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo,clothextra, 3S.6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, Si. each. 

A Life's Atonement. 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
Val Strange. 

Hearts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. Si. 6d. each. 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

North Italian Folk. By Mrs. 
CoiiYNS Carr. Illust. by Randolph 
Caldecott. Square 8to, cloth extra. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

the Spirit of tne Giant Mountains. 
Retola for Children bjr Walter 
Grahams. With Illustrations by J. 
MoYR Smith. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
6a. [ 

Nursery Hints: A Mother's 

Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
£. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8. ; 
cloth, 18. 6d. 

Oliphant. — Whiteladles: A 

Novel. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Hopkins and Henry Woods. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 8d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ' 

O'Connor. — Lord Beaconsf|eld 

A Biography. ByT. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 
bringing the work down to the Death 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Crown 8vo, 
cloth e xtra, 78. 6d. 

O'Relily.— Phoebe's Fortunes: 

A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
_Tu CE. P o st 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

b'8haughnessy (Arth.), Works 

by: 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

Muslo and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
clothextra, 78. 6d. 

Lays of France. Crcwn Svo, cloth 
extra, 108. M. 



Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 68. each ; post 8vo, illns- 
trated boards, 28. each. 



Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne's Qaga. 
Idalla. 
Triootrln. 
Puck. 
Folle Farfne. 

TwoLIttleWooden 
Shoes. 

A Dog of Flanders. 



Pascarel. 

SIgna. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 

BImbl. 

In Maremma. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 



BImbl : Presentation Edition. Sq. 
8vo, cloth gilt, cinnamon edees. 
78. 6d, • 

Princess Napraxine. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos. Selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. 
Sydney Morris. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 



Page (H. A.), Works by : 

Thoreau : His Life and Aims : A Study. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo, clotls 
limp, 28. 6d. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
m a Tale. By the late J. H. Alex- 
ander, B.A. Edited by H. A. Page 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 68. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie. 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 

Patient's (The) Vade Mecum: 

How to get most Benefit from Medi- 
cal Advice. By William Knight, 
M.R.C.S., and Edward Knight, 
L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, l8.; cloth, l8.6d. 

Paul Ferroli: 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Paul^ Ferroli : A Novel. 
Why Paul Ferroli Killed his Wife. 

Paul.— Gentle and Simple. By 

Margaret Agnes Paul. With a 
Frontispiece by Helen Patersoh, 

S^' ?!?: ®J°,?^ ®f *^*L«»- W. ; post 8yob 
illustrated boards, 2b. . 
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Payn (James), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Bd. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Lost Sir Masslngberd. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. I Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Painted. 

By Proxy. I High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. | Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

For Cash Only. | From Exile. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bent I nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Vengeanoa. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

The Clyffards of ClyfTls. 

The Family Scapegrace 

The Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

Kit: A Memory. 

The Cano n's Ward. 

In Peril and Privation: A Book for 
Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 68. [Preparing, 



Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
28. 6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

The Muses of Mayfalr. Vers de 
Soci€t6, Selected and Edited by H. 
C. Pbnmell. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 
page lUusts . by G. Du Maurier. 

Phelps.— Beyond the Gates. 

By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Author of "The Gates Ajar." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 2g. 64. 



Pirkis (Mrs. C. L.) Novels by: 

Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture cover, Is. 
Lady Lovelace. Three Vols., cr. 8vo, 

315. 6d. 

Planche (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyclopaedia of Costume ; or, 
A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and Military— from 
the Earliest Period in England to the 
Reign of George the Third. Includ- 
ing Notices of Contemporaneous 
Fashions on the Continent, and a 
General History of the Costumes of 
the Principal Countries of Europe. 
Two Vols., demy 4to, half morocco 
profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, 
£7 7s. The Vols, mav also be had 
separately (each complete in itself) 
at £3 13s. 6d. each : Vol. I. The 
Dictionary. Vol. II. A General 
History of Costume in Europe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, He» 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece' and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 

Play-time: Sayings and Doings 
of Baby-land. By E. Stanford. Large 
4to, handsomely printed in Colours, 68. 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious 

Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by John and 
William Lanqhorhe. Two Vols., 
8to, cloth extra, w ith Portraits, lOe. 6a. ' 

Poe (Edgar Allan):— 

The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Edgar Allan Poe. With 
an Introductory Essay by Charles 
Baudelaire, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

The Mystery of Marie Roget. and 
other Stories. Post 8yo, illust.bds.,2B. 



Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 

plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 

Power.— Phil Istia: A Novel. By 
Cecil Power. Three Vols., or. 8vo, 
31S. 6d. 

Prlce^(E. C), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 
Valentlna. | The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

Qsrald. Three Vols., cr. Svo, szs. 6d, 
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Proctor (RIchd. A.), Works by ; 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Ulosts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4b. 6d. 

Easy Stai* Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw^ 
ings of the Constellations, Ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6i. 

Famlllap Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7l. 6d. 

Rough Ways made Smooth: A 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scien> 
tific Subjects. Cr 8vo, cloth extra,6i. 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series 
of Essays contrastinfi^ our Little 
Abode in Space and Tmie with the 
Infinities Around us. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and Its System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOs. 6d. 

The Great Pyramid : Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 61. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. With 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. Gd. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Wagee and Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vq, Ib. 6d. 

Pyrotechnist's Treasury (The); 

or. Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 4s. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. Faithfully 
Translated from the French, with 
variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations by Gustavb 
DorA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7b. 6d. 

Rambosson. — Popular Astro- 
nomy. By y Rambosson, Laureate 
of the Institute of France. Trans- 
lated by C. B. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 
and a beautifully executed Chart of 
Spectra, 7b. 6d. ^^ 



Reader's Handbook (The) of 

Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fourth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
Complete English Bibliography. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra. 7b. 6d. 

Richardson. — A Ministry of 

Health, and other Papers. By Ben- 
jamin WARD Richardson, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6b. 



Reade (Charles, D.C.L.), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, illust., bds., 2l. each ; 
or cr. 8vo, cl. ex., illust..3B. 6d. each. 

Peg WofDngton. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDEs, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illnstrated by 
William Small. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. Il- 
lustrated by G. J. Pin well. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by Hblkm 
Paterson. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
of all Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt Stretch. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. Il- 
lustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A.,andC. Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by Charles Keene. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson. 

Qrlfnth Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
FiLDBS, A.R.A., and Wm. Small. 

Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 

Put Yourself In His Place. Illus- 
trated by Robert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Edw. Hughes and a. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
U. Paterson, S. L. Fildes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woods, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illostrated by Katb 
Crauford. 

A Woman-Hater. Illustrated by 
Thos. Couldbry. 

Readlana. With a Steel-plate Portrait 
of Charles Readb. 

SIngleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MacNab. 

Qood Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated bvE. A. Abbey, 
Percy Macquoid, and Joseph Nash. 

The J i It, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Joseph Nash. 

Ridden (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 

Weird Stories. 

The Uninhabited House. 

Fairy Water. 

RImmer (Alfred), Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 

50 Illusts. Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, lOs 6d. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 

50 Illusts. Sq. Svo, cloth gilt, IQs. 60. 
About England with Dickens. With 

sSIllusts^yALFRSDRiMMERandC. A. 

Vanobrhoof. Sq.8vo,cl.gilt,10B.6d 
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Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. 6cL ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

Robinson (Phiiy, Works by: 
The Poets' Birds. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. 
The Poets' Beasts. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 7s. 6d. [/n the press, 

Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 

reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates bv 
George Cruikshank, choicely printed. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6a. A few 
Large- Paper copies, printed on hand- 
made paper, with India proofs of the 
Illustrations, price 363. 

Rocliefoucauid's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainte- 
BsuvB. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 

Roil of Battie Abbey, Tlie ; or, 

A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 

Rowiey (IHon. IHugli), Worl<s by: 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
.numerous Illustrations. 

IMore Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 

Russell (W. Ciarl<), Worlds by: 

Round the Galley-Fire. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, Gs. ; post Svo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. 
On the Fo'k'sie Head : A Collection 

of Yarns and Sea Descriptions. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

8ala Gasiigiit and Daylight. 

By Georgb Augustus Sala. Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Sanson. — Seven Generations 

of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1S47). Edited 
byHENRvSANsoN. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 

Saunders (John), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels 

by : 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon's Rock. 

The High Mills. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 

Science Gossip: An Illustrated 

Medium of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. £. 
Taylor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly ; or 
6s. per year, post free. Each Number 
contains a Coloured Plate and numer- 
ous Woodcuts. Vols. I . to XIV. may 
be had at 78. 6d. each ; and Vols. XV. 
to XX. (1884), at 6s. each. Cases foi 
Binding, Is. 6d. each. 

Scott's (Sir Walter) Marmion. 

An entirely New Edition of this famous 
and popular Poem, with over zoo new 
Illustrations by leading Artists. Ele- 
gantly and appropriately bound, small 
4to, cloth extra, 168. 

[The immediate success of "The 
Lady of the Lake," published in 1882, 
has encouraged Messrs. Chatto and 
WiNDus to bring out a Companion 
Edition of this not less pNopular and 
famous poem. Produced in the same 
form, and with the same careful and 
elaborate style of illustration, regard- 
less of cost, Mr. Anthony's skilful 
supervision is suJB&cient guarantee that 
the work is elegant and tasteful as well 
as correct.] 

"Secret Out" Series, The- 

Crown Svo, cloth (?xtra, profusely Illus- 
trated, 48. 6d. each. 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations ; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or "White 
Magie." By W. H. Crsmer. 300 
Engravings. 

The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; or. 
Complete Art of Making Fireworks. 
By Thomas Kentish, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The Art of Amusing : A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games,Tricks,Puzzles, 
and Charades. By Frank Bbllbw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky-Panky: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tjricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CRxysR. With 300 lUustratiOQS. 
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** Sbcrbt Out " Series, continued-^ 
The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements. 
By Clara Bbllbw. With many 
Illustrations. 
Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats. 
Handkerchiefs, Ac. All from actual 
Experience. Edited by W. H. Crb- 
liBR. 200 Illustrations. 
Maglo No Mystery: Tricks with 
Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., with fully 
descriptive Directions; the Art of 
Secret Writing; Training of Per- 
forming Animals, &c. with Co 
loured Fro ntis. and many Illosts. 

Sen ib7^( Willi am), Works by : 

Travel and Trout in the AntifKMies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
By Stream and Sea. Post 8vo, cloth 

linpp, 28. 6<L 

Seven Sagas (The) of Prehls- 

torlo Man. By James H. Stoddart, 
Author of " The Village Life." Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 



Shakespeare : 

The First Folio Shakespeare.->MR. 
William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
accordingto the true Originall Copies. 
London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard 
and Ed. Blount. 1623.— A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile^ by a photogra- 
phic process — ensurm^ the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7b. 6d. 

The Lanedowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, in 
small out very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of DrOi:shout's 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By Charles 
and Mary Lamb. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J^ MoYR Smith. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Muslo. Bein^ an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfred Roffb. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 78. 

A Study of Shakespeare. By Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 

The Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare: The Text of the First 
Edition, carefully reprinted. Eight 
Vols., demy 8vo, cloth boards, 408. 

♦*♦ Only 250 Sets have been printed, 
each one numbered. The volumes will 
not be sold separately. 



SheJ ley's Complete Works, in 

Four Vols., post 8vo, cloth limp, 8s. ; 
or separately, 28. each. Vol. I. con- 
tains his Early Poems, Queen Mab, 
&c., with an Introduction by Leigh 
Hunt; Vol. II., his Later Poems, 
Laon and Cythna, &c. ; Vol. III., 
Posthumous Poem8,the Shelley Papers, 
&c. : Vol. IV., his Prose Works, in- 
cluding A Refutation of Deism, Zas- 
trozzi, St. Irvyne." &c. 

Sheridan: — 

Sheridan's Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. With a 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Sheridan's Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

gaphical Sketch ol^ Sheridan, by 
RANDBR Matthews. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and zo full-page lUus 
trations. Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 
12b. 6 d. 

Short Sayings of Great Men. 

With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by Samuel A. Bent, M.A. 
D emy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 

Poetical Works, including all those in 
" Arcadia." With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Essay on the Poetry of 
Sidney, and Notes^ by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Three Vols., crown 
8vo, clo th boards, 188. 

Signboards: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Charac.ters. By 
Jacob Larwood and John Camden 
Hotten. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Sims (G. R.)— How the Poor 
Live. With 60 Illustrations by Frsd. 
Ba rnard. Large 4to, l8. 

Sl<etchiey. — A Match In the 

Dark. By Arthur Skbtchlby. Post 
8vo, illus trated boards, 28. 

Slang Dictionary, The: £ty- 

mological, Historicsd, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by : 

The Prince of Argolls : A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Motr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Z30 Illustrations, 38. 6d, 
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Smith's (J. Moyr) Works, continued— 

Tales of Old Thule. Collected and 
Illustrated by J. Moyr Smith. Cr. 
8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illust., 68. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch : 
A Northern Oddity. By Evan Dal- 
DORNK. Illustrated by J. Moyr 
Smith. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Society in London. By a 

Foreign Resident. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Spalding.-Eiizabethan Demon- 

ology: An Essay in Illustration of 
the Belief in the Existence of Devils, 
and the Powers possessed by Them. 
By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra. 68. 

Spanish Legendary Tales. By 

S. G. E. Middlemorb', Author of 
'• Round a Posado Fire." Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [In the press. 

Speigi:it. — Tlie Mysteries of 

Heron Dyke. By T. W. Speight. 
With a Frontispiece by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Spenser for Cliiidren. By M. 

H. TowRY. With Illustrations by 
Walter J. Morgan. Crown 4to, with 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 63. 

Staunton. — Laws and Practice 

of Chess; Together with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howard Staunton. 
Edited by Robert B. Wormald. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 

Sterndale.— The Afghan Knife: 

A Novel. By Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Stevenson (R.Louis), Works by : 

Travels with a Donkey In the 

Cevennes. Frontispiece by Walter 

Crane. Po&t 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
An Inland Voyage. With Front, by 

W. Cranb. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 6d. 
VIrglnibus Puerlsque, and other 

Papers. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo, 

cl. extra, 68. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 
The Silverado Squatters. With 

Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Prince Otto : A Romance. Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 68. [In preparation. 



St. John.— A Levantine Family. 

By Bavle St. John. Post Bvo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 



Stoddard.— Summer Cruising 

In the South Seas. By Charles 
Warrjen Stoddard. Illust. "by Wallis 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 38. 6d^ 

St. Pierre.— Paul and Virginia, 

and The Indian Cottage. By Ber- 
KARDiN St. Pierre. Edited, witji Life, 
by Rev. E. Clarke. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. 

Stories from Foreign Novei- 

Ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By Helen and Alice Zim- 
mern ; and a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes 

of the People of England ; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, Pro- 
cessions. Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present Time. With 140 Illus- 
trations. Edited by William Hone. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6 d. 

Suburban Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates, and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London. Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,78.6d. 

Swift's Choice Works, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 
and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 
Original Edition of " Gulliver's 
Travels." Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Swinburne (Algernon C), 

Works by: 
The Queen Mothep and Rosamond. 

Fcap. 8vo, 58. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown 8vo, 68. 
Chastelard. A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 78. 
Poems and Ballads. First Series. 

Fcap. 8vo, 98. Also in crown 8vo, at 

same price. 
Rooms and Ballads. Second Series. 

Fcap. 8vo, 98. Cr. 8vo, same price. 
Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,l8. 
William Blake: A Critical Essay. 

With Facsimile Paintings. Demy 

8vo, 168. 
Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 108.6d. 
Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,128.6d. 
George Chapman : An Essay. Crown 

8vo, 78. 
Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 68. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr.8vo,68. 
Note of an English Republican on 

the l\Auscovite Crusade. 8vo, Is. 
A Note on Charlotte Bront«. Crown 

8vo, 68. 
A study of Shakespeare. Cr. 8vo, Si. 
Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6i, 
studies in Song. Crown 8vo,7i. 
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SWINBUKHB ( ALGBRNON C.) WoRKS, COH. 

Mary Stuart : A Tragedy. Cr. 8to, 8i. 
Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 9l. 
A Century of Roundels. SmaU 4to. 

cloth extra, 8i. 
A Midsummer Holiday, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7i. 
Marino Fallero: A Tragedy. Crown 

»vo. cloth extra. 68. 

^ymonds— Wine, Women and 

Song: Mediaeval Latin Students' 
Songs. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with an Essay by J. Ad- 
DiNGTON Symonds. Small 8vo, parch- 
ment, 6m. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours: 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Rowland- 
son's droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HoTTEN. M ed. Svo, cloth ext ra, 7b. 6d. 

Taine's History of English 
Literature. Translated by Hbnry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small Svo, 
cloth boards, 80b.— Popular Edition, 
Tw o Vols., crown Svo , cloth e xtr a, 15a. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 

by: 

The Sagacity and Morality of 
Plants : A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and loo 
lUusts. Crown Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 

Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. 7b. 6d. 

Taylor's (Bayard) Diversions 

of the Echo Club: Burlesqiaes of 
Modern Writers. Post Svo, cl. limp, 28. 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical 

Dramas: "Clancarty," "Jeanne 
Dare," "'Twixt Axe and Crown," 
"The Fool's Revenge," " Arkwright's 
Wife,»* "Anne Boleyn," "Plot and 
Passion." One Vol., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 

*♦* The Plays may also be had sepa- 
rately, at iB. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
phical Sketch. By H. J. Jennings. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 

dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by William Makepeace 
Thackeray, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his everyday reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. Svo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 



Tliomas (Bertha), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d, each 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cressida. 

Proud Mafsle 

The V ioli n Play er. 

Thomas (M.).— A Fight for Life : 

A Novel. By W. Moy Thomas. Post 
Svo. illustrated boards, 28. 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle 

of Indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cunningham, and over so fine Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 78. 6d. 

Thornbury (Walter), Works by 

Haunted London. Edited by £d« 
WARD Walfordi M.A. With Illus- 
trations l)y F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

The Life and Copi^epondenoe of 
J. M. W. Turnep. Foun4ed upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous lUusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Original 
Drawings. Cr. Svo, cl. extra. 7a. fid. 

Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo» cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 

Tlmbs (John), Works by: 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 
In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 
Crown Svo, clot h extra, 78. 6d. 

Torrens. — The Marquess 

Wellesley, Architect of Empire. An 
Historic Portrait. By W. M. Tor- 
REN S. M.P. Dem y S vo, cloth ext ra. 14a, 

Trollope (Anthony), Novefs^by: 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each " 
post Svo, illustrated boards, ^. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

The AnDerlcan Senator. 

Kept In the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. 

Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granp^re. 
John Caidigate. 
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Tpollope(Fpance8E.),Novel8by 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 28. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 

Mabel's Progress. 

Anne Furness, 

Trollope(T. A.). — Diamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. Adolphus Trollope. Cr. 8vo, cl. 
ex. 38. 6d. ; post Svo. illust. boards. 28. 

Trowbridge.— Far nell's Folly: 

A Novel. By J. T. Trowbridge. Two 
Vo l s., cro wn 8vo, 128. 

Turgenie# (Ivan), &c. Stories 

from Foreign Novelists. Post 8vo, 
ill ustrated boards, 28 . 

Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

What She Came Through. 

The Bride's Pass^ 

Saint Mungo's City. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 38. 6d. 
Beauty and the Beast. ThreeVols., 

crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 



Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- 
tress Judith: A Novel. By C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler. Cr. Svo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 28. 

Van Laun.— History of French 

Literature. By Henry Van Laun. 
Complete in Three Vols., demy Svo, 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. each. 

Villari. — A Double Bond: A 

.Story. By Linda Villari. Fcap. 
Svo, picture cover, l8. 

Walcott.— Church Work and 

Life in English Minsters; and the 
English Student's Monasticon. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 
Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Map a nd Ground-Plans, 14 8. 

Walford (Ed w., M.A.),Work8 by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12,000 dis- 
tinguished Heads of Families, their 
Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices tney hold or have held, their 
Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, 
&c. Twenty-fifth Annual Edition, 
fof' 1885, cloth, full gilt, 508. 

The Shilling Peerage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, Sec. samo, cloth, It. 
Published ftiinually. 



Walford's (Edw., M.A.) Works, con.—' 

The Shilling daronetage (1885). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, l8. Published annually. 

The Shilling Knightage (1885). Con- 
taining an Alphabetical List of the 
Knights of tne United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, Is. Published annually. 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1885). Containing a List of all the 
Members of the British Parliament, 
their Town and Country Addresses, 
&c. 32mo, cloth, Is. Published 
annually. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1885). In One Volume, 
royal samo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
68. Published annually. 

Haunted London. By Walter 
Thornbury. . Edited bv Edward 
Walford, M.A. With Illustrations 
by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

Walton andCotton'sComplete 

Angler ; or. The Contemplative Man's 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Walton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in a clear Stream, by Charles 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 
6x Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown Svo, cloth antique, 78. 6d. 

Wanderer's Library, The: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, Z&. 6d. each. 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 
among the Ostrich Hunters. By 
Julius Beerbohm. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frederick Boylb. 

Savage Life. By Frederick Boylb. 

IMerrie England in the Oldon Time. 
By George Daniel. With Illustra- 
tions by RoBT. Cruikshank. 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Thomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Cor\|urer8. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
Jambs Greenwood. 

The Wilds of London. By Jambs 
Greenwood. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hbssb-WaSk 
TBQQ. With aa Illustrations. 
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Wandbkkk's Libkakt, The, continued-^ 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

The World Behind the Scenes. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Charles Hindley. With Illusts. 

The Qenial Showman : Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
HiMGSTON. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Hemry May- 
HBW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executioners : 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to X847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising In the South 
Seas. Bv C. Warren Stoddard. 
Illustrated by Wallis Mackay. 

Warnep.— A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By Charles Dudley Warner, 
Author of " My Summer in a Garden." 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fig. 

Warrants, &c. :— 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. An 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on pa];)er to imitate 
the Original, 2a in. by 14 in. Price 28. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 

Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
of the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by'2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
Price 68. 

The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.d. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colou rs. Price Ss. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.'R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc, &c. With 10 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 18. ; cloth, l8. 6d. 

Westropp. — Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or. History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By HoDDER M. Westropp. With mi- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 48. 6d. 



Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and 

Art Critics. By J. A. Macneill 
Whistler. 7th E ditio n, sq. 8yo , 18. 

Wh Ite's ~Natu raT H istory of 

Sel borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. Post Svo, 
cloth limp, 28. 

Williams (W. IVIattleu, F.R.A.S.), 

Worke by: 
Science Notes. See the Gentleman's 

Magazine. l8. Monthly. 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 

Svo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theories of Development. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, with 259 Illustrations, 78. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturallet's Note- 
book. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
logical. Third Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations. 63. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 

post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Cavalry Li fe. I Regimental Legends. 

Women of the Day : A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
Svo, cloth ex tr a, 58. 

Wood.— Sabina: A Novel. By 
Lady Wood. Post Svo. illust. bds., 28. 

Words, Facts, and Phi rases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer 
Edwards. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. Svo.cl. ex.,78. 6d. ; half-bound. 9s. 

Wright (Tiiomas), Works by : 

Caricature History of the Georges. 
(The House of Hanover.) With 400 
Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque In Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.S.A. Large post Svo, cl. ex., 7S.6d. 

Yates (Edmund), Noveis by : 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hop*. 
Land at Last. 
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NOVELS BY THE 

WILKIE COLLINSES NEW NOVEL, 
"I Say No." By Wilkie Collins. 

Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
Mrs.CASHEL HOEY'S NEW NOVEL. 

The Lover's Creed. By Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY, Author of " The Blossoming of 
an Aloe," &c. With 12 Illustrations 
by P. MacNab. Three Vols., cr. 8vo. 

SARAH TYTLER'S NEW NOVEL. 

Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah 

Tytler, Author of "The Bride's Pass," 

"Saint Mungo's City," "Citoyenne 

Jacqueline," &c. Three Vols., cr. rivo. 

NEW NOVELS BY CHAS. GIBBON. 

By Mead and Stream. By Charles 
Gibbon, Author of "Robin Gray," 
••The Golden Shaft," " Queen of the 
Meadow," &c. Three Vols., or. 8vo. 

A Hard Knot. By Charles Gibbon. 
Three Vols., crown Bvo. 

Heart's Delight. By Charles Gibbon. 
Three Vols., crown Svo. [Shoytly, 



BEST AUTHORS. 

NEW NOVEL BY CECIL POWER, 

Phlllstla. py Cecil Power. Three 
Vols., crown Bvo. 

NEW NOVEL. BY THE AUTHOR 
OF '* VALENTIN a:' 

Gerald. By Eleanor C. Price. Three 
Vols., crown Svo. 

BASIL'S NEW NOVEL, 

"The Wearing of the Green." By 

Basil, Author' of •' Love the Debt,^" 
" A Drawn Game," &c. Three Vols., 
crown Svo. 

NEW NOVEL BY y. T, TROW- 
BRIDGE. 

Farnell's Foliy. Two Vols., crown Svo, 
12s. 

Mrs. PIRKIS' NEW NOVEL. 

Lady Lovelace. ByC. L. Pirkis, Author 
of " A Very Opal." Tlirte Vols., crown 
Svo. 



THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Popular Stories by the Best Authors. Library Editions, miny Illustrated, 

crown Svo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
BY BASIL. 
A Drawn Game. 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
With Harp and Crown. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Cclla's Arbour. 
The Monies of Theiema. 
'Twaa in Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Soamy Side. 
Th;j Ten Years' Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
Dorothy Forster. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 

BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. I The New Abelard. 
Matt. I Foxglove Manor. 



BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet's Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 
Sweet Anne Page. 
Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS, 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman In White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. ? 



New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and tbe 

Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



BY BUTTON COOK. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Port Salvation. 

BY J AMPS DE MILLE. 
A Castle In Spain. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued— 
BY J. LEITH DERWENT. 
Oup Lady of Tears. I Ciroe'ft Lovera. 

BY U. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archie Loveli. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympla. | One by One. 

Queen Cophetua. I A Real Queen. 
Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Harl. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT. 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I For Lack of Gold. 
In Love and War. 
What will the World Say F 
For the King. 
in Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
In Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. I Loving a Dream. 

BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

El I Ice Quentln. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Dust. I Forti^ne's Fool. 

Beatrix Randolph. 
Miss Cadogna. 

BY SIR A. HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornlcroft's Model 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 
The Queen of Connaught 
The Dark Colleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castia 



Piccadillt Novels, continued — 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kembail. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
"My Love!" I lone. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Linley Rochford. | A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL, 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Lost Rose I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
Open ! Sesame ! | Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange. 
Hearts. 



Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massing- Cariyon's Year, 
berd. 



Best of Husbands 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's Word. 
What He Cost Her 
Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
High Spirits. 
Undar One Roof. 

BY E. C. 
Valentlna. 



Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 



A Conftdentia 
Agent. 

From Exile. 

A Grape fronn ■ 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Some Private 
Views. 

Kit : A Memory. 

The Canon's 
Ward. 

PRICE. 

The Foreigners. 
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Piccadilly Novels, continued — 
BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. I Peg Wofflngton. 

Chpfstie Johnstone. 

Grlfflth Gaunt. | Foul Play. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of True Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. | A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. I Readlana. 

SIngleheart and Doubleface. 

The Jilt. [mats. 

Good Stories of Men and other Anl- 
BY MRS. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Her Mother's Darling. 

Prince of Wales's Garden-Party. 

Weird Stories. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 

Women are Strange. 

The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 

Bound to the Wheel. 

Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 

One Against the World. 

The Lion In the Path. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 

Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 

Gideon's Rock. I Heart Salvage. 

The High Mills. I Sebastian. 



Piccadilly Novels, continued— 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Proud Malsle. | Cresslda. 
The Violin-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senator 
Frau Frohmann. 1 Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 

BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPS. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPS. 
Diamond Cut Diamond 

By IVAN TURGENIEFF and Others. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 

BY SARAH TYTLER. 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo's City. 

BY C,C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 

BY y,S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Legends. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

Post 8vo, illustrated 
BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 

BY HAMILTON a'iDE. 
Carr of Carriyon. | Confidences 

Br MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie's Fate. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grant ley Grange. 
BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICB 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. | My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Ceiia's Arbour. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 
boards, 2s. each. 
By Besant and Rice, continued — 

'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. 

The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains' Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 

BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man's Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Caiifornlan Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
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Chkap Popular Novels, continuedr-' 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



TheMaptypdomof 
Madeline. 

Annan Water. 

The New Abelard. 



The Shadow of 
the Sword. 

A Child of Nature. 

God and the Man. 

Love Me for Ever. 

BY MRS, BURNETT, 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON, 

Decelvere Ever. | Juiiet'a Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 

The Cure of Soule. 

BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 

The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 



The New Magda- 
len. 
The Frozen Deep. 
Law and the Lady. 
TheTwo Destinies 
Haunted Hotel. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science 



Anton In a.' 
Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies. 
Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. P 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. I From Midnight to 
Transmigration. | Midnight. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty, j Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY BUTTON COOK. 
Leo. I Paul Foster's Daughter. 

BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

BY DE MILLE. 
A Castle in Spain. 

BY j^. LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe's Lovers. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



Sketches by Boz. 
Pickwick Papers. 



Oliver Twist. 
Nicholas ri^ckleby 



BY MRS. ANNIE EDWAIlDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 

BY M. BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. I Kitty. 

BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy, 



Chbap Popular Novels, continued— 
BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella DonncL | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 
The Lady of Brantome. 
BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Queen Cophetua 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 
Prefaud by Sir H. BARTLE FRERE. 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
One of Two. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT 
The Capei Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 



Queen of the Mea- 
dow. 

The Flower of the 
Forest. 

A Heart's Problem 

The Braes of Yar- 
row. 

The Golden Shaft. 

Of High Degree. 



Robin Gray. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What will the 

World SayP 
In Honour Bound. 
The Dead Heart, 
in Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green 

BY WILLIAM GILBERT, 
Dr. Austin's Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke. 

BY yAMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLWAY, 
Every-Day Papers. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
Ga^'th. I Sebastian Stroma 

Elllce Quentln. | Dust. 
Prince Saronl's Wife. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 

BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 
Ivan de BIron. 

BY TOM HOOD. 
A Golden Heart. 

BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER. 
The House of Raby. 

BY VICTOR HUGO. 
The Hunchback of Notre Dam« 
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Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY MRS, ALFRED HUNT. 
Thopnicroft's Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 

BY HARRIETT JAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. I Number Seventeen 

BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
"My Love!" | lone. 

BY HENRY W, LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, m.p, 

DearLadyDlsdaln LIniey Rochford. 



The Waterdale 
Neighbours. 

My Enemy's 

Daughter. 

A Fair Saxon. 



MissMlsanthrope 

Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a 
Season. 

Maid of Athens. 



BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 

BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 

BY KATHARINE S, MACQUOID, 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
ffY W, H, MALLOCK, 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 



A Little Stepson. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written In Fire. 



Open! Sesame! 
A Harvest of Wild 
Oats. 

BY J. MASTERMAN, 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorllllon. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 



ALIfe'sAtonement 
A Model Father. 
Joseph's Coat. 
Coals of Fire. 

BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whitcladlcs. 



By the Gate of the 
Sea. 

Val Strange. 

Hearts. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued^ 
BY MRS, ROBERT O'REILLY. 
Phoebe's Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA, 



Held In Bondage. 

Strath more. 

Chandos. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil Castle- 

malne. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle Farlne. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 



TwoLIttleWooden 

Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
PIplstrello. 

A Village Com- 
mune. 
Bimbl. 

In Maremma. 
Wanda, 
frescoes. 



SIgna. 

BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentle and Simple. 

BY JAMES PAYN, 



Lost Sir Massing 
berd. 

A Perfect Trea- 
sure. 

Bent I nek's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman's Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's Tryst. 

ClyfTards of ClyfTe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands 

Walter's Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 

Gwendoline's Har- 
vest. 



Like Father, Like 
Son. 

A Marine Resi- 
dence. 

Married Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk Abbey. , 

Not Wooed, but 
Won. 

Less Black than 

We're Painted. 
By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon's Year. 

A Confidential 
Agent. 

Some Private 
Views. 

From Exile. 

A Grape from a 
Thorn. 

For Cash Only. 

Kit : A Memory 

The Canon 8 Ward 



£200 Reward 

BY EDGAR A, POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 

BY E, C. PRICE, 
Vaientlna. 

The Foreigners. 

Mrs. Lancaster's Rival. 

BY CHARLES READS. 
it is Never Too Late to Mend 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Wofnngton. 
Christ t« Johnston*. 
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CuzAf Popular Notbls, contiuiuiU^ 
By Chaklxs Rbadb, continued, 

QHfnth Qaunt. 

Put YouPMlf In HI* Plao*. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Little. Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Couree of True Love. 

Autobiography of a Thief. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

The Wandering Heir. 

A Simpleton. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Readiana. 

SIngleheart and Doublefaoe. 

Qood Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
The Jilt. 

BY MRS, J. H. RIDDELL. 
Her Mother's Darling. / 

Prince of Wales's Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 

BY F. W, ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

[BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Round the Galley Fire. 

BY BAY LB ST. JOHN, 
A Levantine Family. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion In the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweatiier. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rocl<. 
The High Mills. 

BY ARTHUR SKETCH LEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 

BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 
The Myeterlee of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A. STERN DALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. 

Br BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cresslda. | Proud Maisle. 

The Vioiln-Player. 

BY W, MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY, 
Tales for the Marines. 



Cheap Popular Novels, continued-^ 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPS, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept in the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough's Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caidlgate. 
By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPS 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &e. 
Stories fW>m Foreign Novelists.^ 

BY MARK TWAIN, 
Tom Sawyer. 
An Idle Excurelon. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 

of Europe. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 

BY C.C. FRASER'TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 

BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride'e Pass. 

BY J.S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legenda 

BY LADY WOOD. 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Ls^t. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, l8. each. 
Jeff Briggs's Love Story. JBy Bret 

Harts. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 

•Bret Harts, 
Mrs. Gainsborough's DIamonda By 

Julian Hawthorne. 
KatKileen Mavourneen. By Author 

of " That Lass o' Lowrie's.** 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of 

" That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By tho 

Author of " That Lass o* Lowrie's.** 
Trooping with Crowa By Mrs. 

Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard 

Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Estiier's Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jbrrold. 



|, ooden and CO., printers, t^a, st joiin street, B.C. 
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